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An Appreciation of Loyal Service 

D r. S. P. CAPEN, who was appointed Director of the 
American Council on Education at the time of its 
foundation, resigned during the summer to accept 
the chancellorship of the University of Buffalo. His resigna- 
tion was accepted with great; reluctance by the Executive 
Committee of the Council. 

During the period that Dr. Capen was Director of the 
American Council it steadily increased in membership, estab- 
lished cooperative relations with other educational societies, 
assisted with the appointment of a national committee for 
the establishment of uniform standards for colleges, created 
a personnel department for college men and women, arranged 
for scholarships for English and Erench students in America, 
and for American students in English and French institu- 
tions of higher learning, and was made sponsor for a very 
fundamental study of educational finance. All of these ac- 
tivities were the direct result of the wise leadership, broad 
experience and liberal outlook upon educational questions 
that Dr. Capen brought to the Council. 

The first three volumes of the Educational Recoed pre- 
sent in detail the history of the achievements of the Council 
under Dr. Capen’s directorship. Because of the insight into 
educational problems indicated by the selection of articles 
for this journal, the Record has won a position of importance 
among educational publications. We congratulate the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo on its new ’Chancellor and wish him tlie 
continuing success he has so faithfully won. 

L. D. Coffman, 

Chairman, American Council on Education. 
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Program for Progress in Education' 

T he people of the United States have a great 
national industry which is never mentioned in the 
summaries of the productive enterprises of the 
country. It is the industry of building universities. The 
industry has absorbed an extraordinary amount of creative 
energy. It has demanded ingenuity of the highest order. 
It has entailed sacrifices in which all, from the very rich to 
the very poor, have shared. It now represents an invested 
capital of $1,250,000,000, In cash it has never paid a penny 
on the investment, which accounts for its common omission 
from the record of those productive undertakings that add 
visibly to the wealth of the nation. But indirectly what lias 
been the return? Scientific discoveries and the application 
of scientific knowledge to manufacturing, to commerce, to 
agriculture, to engineering processes, to the prevention and 
cure of diseases which are responsible for a large proportion 
of the actual profits of the nation’s business. Wipe out the 
contributions made by the universities during the last fifty 
years and the industrial life of the nation would shrivel to 
insignificant dimensions. 

And all the while the universities have also been engaged 
in their, ancient mission of dealing with the non-utilitarian 
facts of the universe and with human achievements in the 
immaterial realms of art, of letters and of social relations. 
How far the general enlightenment that has resulted from 
such occupations has enhanced the productivity of the coun- 
try, it is impossible to say. But there are many who believe, 
and I am one of the number, that precisely these traditional 
activities are of all the contributions of universities the most 
important. 

^Address delivered by Dr. Capen upon the occasion of his in- 
auguration as Chancellor of the University of Buffalo. 
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The industry of building universities — building them in 
the sense not only of establishing them but of maintaining 
them, expanding them, from time to time recreating them — 
has been little scrutinized. Those that have attempted such 
scrutiny have generally confined their attention to one or 
two local specimens with which they happened to be ac- 
quainted. Few persons have ever tried to view the industry 
as a whole, to account for its extraordinary diversity, to dis- 
cover the irresistible social laws that underlie its various 
manifestations. Since this occasion is not in any sense a 
personal tribute to an individual, but is designed rather to 
celebrate the turn of an epoch in the building of this univer- 
sity, it may be appropriate to examine certain of these broader 
aspects of the university movement and to determine their 
bearing upon the enterprise to which we here are committed. 

Two primary motives operated to cover the country in the 
course of two hundred years with the network of collegiate 
institutions that now constitute the university system of the 
United States. These motives are familiar to everyone. 
They were, first, the conviction of the leaders of the people 
that, without tinge of partisanship, the highest achievements 
of the intellect should be preserved, transmitted and in- 
creased, tliat they should be made available in this area or 
in that; and, second, the desire of certain religious bodies 
to provide opportunities for higher training that should be 
imbued with the doctrines and spirit of a particular sect. 
The first of these motives was by far the more pervasive. 
It has remained the more persistent. It Iras been responsible 
for the establishment of institutions on private foundation 
and of institutions supported by the state. For example, it 
accounts equally for the creation of Harvard and of the 
University of Washington or the University of North Caro- 
lina. Whether for good or ill, the second motive has become 
relatively less influential with the passage of the years. 

The hopes of the founders of universities have been pecu- 
liarly the sport of destiny. And for universities the name of 
destiny is geography. The influence which environment has 
come to exercise over the growth of universities, over their 
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characteristics and over their prospects could not have been 
conceived even as recently as fifty years ago. But in the 
light of present facts the early notion of founders of univer- 
sities that it did not matter much where such institutions were 
located provided the surroundings were physically whole- 
some, seems quaint indeed. Geography, the distribution of 
population, the direction of transportation routes, have held 
all colleges and universities in an iron grip. Few institutions 
have been able to overcome the handicap of a bad location. 
Whether the university be private or public, sectarian or non- 
sectarian, if it is remote from centers of population, hard to 
come at by railroad, out of contact with the vitalizing in- 
fluences that emanate from large communities, its growth is 
retarded and that keen spirit of intellectual adventure, which 
is the life force of universities, abates. The few exceptions 
to this dictum hardly alter the inexorable quality of the rule. 

But conversely where the population is concentrated, where 
for geographical reasons industry and commerce are focused, 
there universities thrive beyond all early expectations. Old 
institutions take on new life. If no old institutions exist, new 
ones are founded. To the motives that originally led to the 
creation of our university system another has now been 
added. It is the insistent demand of large communities for 
such services as only universities can render. From the 
social point of view the outstanding fact in the recent history 
of universities is that these institutions have been entirely 
recast, the balance of power among them redistributed in 
response to this new demand. 

In other words, the cities are now taking the lead in the 
national industry of building universities. If anyone doubts 
this statement let him run over in his mind the great cities 
of the country and note what has happened and is happening 
to the institutions located in or near them. Let him compare 
the urban universities with otliers of equal age and similar 
origin, but situated in small places, and observe the dif- 
ferences. It is not mere accident that, with very few excep- 
tions, the universities which are preeminent in scientific 
output and public service are to be found in the great centers 
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of population. Forces are at work behind this movement 
that are as irresistible as natural law. 

These facts have peculiar significance for this institution 
and this community. The University of Buffalo has had a 
singular history. Chartered as a university, and with a 
charter conferring the broadest sanctions, it consisted for 
forty years of a medical school alone. This in itself was 
unusual though not unique. But when subsequently addi- 
tional professional schools were created the University still 
presented characteristics that set it apart from other institu- 
tions of like designation. The several professional divisions 
were not coordinated; each was financially and administra- 
tively independent; and there was no college of arts and 
sciences to foi'm at once the base and the nexus of a genuine 
university organization. These conditions were severe liandi- 
caps to its development. But they were in a measure offset 
by two factors whose value can hardly be overestimated. I 
refer to the devotion and the vision of the leading profes- 
sional men of the city who have been members of the univer- 
sity staff or its advisors for three-quarters of a century. To 
the first of these factors the university owes the distinguished 
reputation which its professional schools enjoy and the ardent 
loyalty of a large body of alumni. To the second it owes the 
concept of the true university which has but just now been 
translated into fact. 

The University of Buffalo began its life as a real university 
with the establishment of its College of Arts and Sciences 
some eight years ago. Not until then was it prepared to offer 
those peculiar services that great municipalities have come to 
require. But the citizens of Buffalo should never forget that 
the vision long preceded the realization. The present status 
of the university and whatever it may become in the future 
rest upon the foresight and the energy of a long line of men, 
some of them still actively connected with the institution, who 
have served it with unexampled self-denial for nearly three 
generations. In connection with an enterprise to which so 
many have contributed it would be invidious to mention 
names. Nevertheless I venture to refer to one person whose 
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insistent advocacy of the complete university idea, whose 
enthusiasm and infectious leadership made possible the insti- 
tution that we are assembled to honor — Chancellor Charles P. 
Norton, my immediate predecessor. 

Apparently the people of the city felt intuitively that the 
establishment of the College of Arts and Sciences, even on 
the very modest scale which marked its beginnings, put the 
university in a position to respond progressively to their de- 
mands. And they were right. It is not so much that a college 
of arts and sciences of the traditional plan and scope is in 
itself equipped to meet the manifold needs of a highly com- 
plex municipal community. But a college of arts and sciences 
is a germinating center. It possesses the power of segmenta- 
tion and of almost infinite adaptation to its environment. For 
instance, it can split off from itself other units devoted to 
professional and semiprofessional training. It is in fact the 
matrix in which have been molded' nearly every one of the 
professional and technical schools now represented in the 
American higher educational system. In the course of the 
next twenty years it is likely to give birth to many more. 
But, at the same time, the primary concerns of the college of 
arts and sciences are the interpretation of the problems of 
society, the pursuit of learning for the sake of learning, the 
search for truth. It may thus become at once the instru- 
ment whereby the community gets specific tasks performed 
and the symbol of the community’s most generous aspira- 
tions. 

Something of these latent potentialities the citizens of 
Buffalo must have perceived, for when the College of Arts 
and Sciences was created they definitely accepted responsi- 
bility for building a university that should be v/orthy of the 
city. The liberality with which they have already gone about 
the task 1ms astonished the country. But, after all, it is not 
the substantial amount of money given by large and small 
donors that makes the recent financing of this institution 
impressive. The impressive feature is the number of con- 
tributors. That more than twenty-four thousand citizens 
from a city of half a million inhabitants should be willing to 
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help support a university is an event without parallel in 
American educational history. As a testimonial of popular 
interest and confidence it is worth far more than the value of 
the sums contributed, indispensible as these are. 

The University of Buffalo is now in a peculiarly fortunate 
situation. It has developed slowly — more slowly than many 
other urban universities. But there are compensations in this 
fact. It is relatively unhampered by traditions and commit- 
ments. It is free to initiate new undertakings and to experi- 
ment. Its endowment fund is not large in comparison with 
certain other foundations, but there is enough in hand or in 
prospect to insure the immediate future of the institution. 
Its location is strategic, close to Gmada and therefore subject 
to the stimulus of a foreign example, comparatively remote 
from other great cities, on the main highway between the 
east and the west, in the midst of a growing metropolitan 
district of widely diversified industries and varied social com- 
position. Moreover, it has just been fortified by tangible 
evidences of the good will of its constituency. 

The opportunities before the university are unique. How 
shall it improve them? There are, of course, a number of 
definite services that it must render to the city. Some of 
these it has already undertaken. Some that it has not yet 
undertaken are obvious. Some that are not yet obvious will 
presently reveal themselves. In this respect urban univer- 
sities possess another special advantage ; they are never left 
long in doubt as to what the public wants them to do. And 
the tasks demanded of each one are in a large measure deter- 
mined by the occupations and interests of the city in which 
it is located. The obligation to render these services to 
Buffalo constitutes a first mortgage on the university’s re- 
sources. I might attempt to catalogue the services for you. 
But I fear it would not prove entertaining and I am sure it 
would be indiscreet. It is inevitable, too that the university 
will shortly develop other professional divisions. These will 
naturally emerge as called forth by the city’s needs. I think 
I know what some of the first of these divisions will be, but 
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it would be still more indiscreet for me to share with you now 
my surmises. 

These strictly local preoccupations, however, do not con- 
stitute the university’s sole opportunities. There is a problem 
of more than local import waiting to be attacked by any insti- 
tution that has the courage. I mean nothing less than the 
general problem of the reform of American higher education. 
I believe that every university is under obligation to con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem so far as it is able. 
A special obligation devolves on the University of Buffalo 
by reason of its freedom and the prominence it has attained 
through the events tliat have just been reviewed. Let me 
define the problem for you as I see it. I have already paid 
my respects to the broader achievements of American uni- 
versities. They are noteworthy and a source of just pride. 
It is not, therefore, in any spirit of captious criticism that 
I now call attention to some of the shortcomings of the higher 
educational establishment. 

If we regard American higher education in its cosmic 
aspects, certain disconcerting facts are immediately evident. 
Nearly every type of institution, except the colleges of agri- 
culture, is overcrowded. The congestion is most pronounced 
in the colleges of arts and sciences. All colleges of arts and 
sciences suffer from it to some degree. But the colleges of 
arts and sciences which are divisions of large universities 
are most seriously glutted. The onrush of students, which 
amounts almost to a tidal wave, has threatened the efficiency 
of instruction — ^in some cases has already impaired it — ^and 
has led for the first time in our history to sincere attempts 
to limit numbers. Indeed the educational issue now most 
warmly debated both by laymen and educators is the question 
of how and to what extent the number of college students 
may be limited. The question has not become pressing as 
yet except for colleges of arts and sciences. Nevertheless 
it may shortly be forced upon professional schools also. The 
tremendous increase in secondary school enrollments all over 
the country indicates that the situation which colleges now 
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face is not a temporary one but is bound to become more 
acute. 

At the same time there is a general belief that the intel- 
lectual morale of college students has declined. Wide dif- 
ferences used to exist in this respect between the students of 
the east and those of the west. As a rule the western students 
were serious and diligent whereas the institutions of the so- 
called effete east contained a larger proportion of idlers and 
of those who went to college not as a matter of deliberate 
choice and at some sacrifice, but because they were sent. Re- 
ports available from all over the country now suggest, how- 
ever, that these differences have been largely leveled. The 
intellectual morale of certain western institutions may still 
be somewhat higher, but in the west also a marked decline 
is apparent. 

The fact, which is universally conceded, is variously ex- 
plained. Perhaps the reason most frequently given is the 
lack of motivation of the college of arts and sciences. What 
are the' objectives of the college of arts and sciences? They 
are defined nearly always in vague, if high sounding, terms. 
The definitions inspire a kind of naive faith in the general 
public, although that faith has of late sustained some rude 
shocks. But do they provide the majority of the students 
with a stimulus to high endeavor? It would be illuminating 
to secure from all the undergraduates of America statements 
as to why they are in college and what benefits, material or 
immaterial, they expect to derive from the experience. I 
suspect such statements would reveal an extraordinary variety 
of testimony and a depressing lack of precision. 

But whatever uncertainty may exist in the minds of the 
undergraduates is only a pale reflection of the uncertainty 
that prevails among college officers themselves. If anyone 
is inclined to challenge this assertion let him first ask himself 
what a bachelor’s degree in arts and sciences stands for. To 
what attainments does it certify? What definable knowledge 
or skill or capacity does it guarantee ? The answer is, none. 
The bachelor’s degree of this institution or of that may carry 
a presumption of good character and mental alertness because 
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of the known quality of the instructional staff and the con- 
scientious manner in which the institution enforces its stand- 
ards. But broadly speaking, the American degrees of A.B. 
and B.S. represent no common body of information, no dis- 
tinguishable level of intellectual power, hardly even a common 
point, of view. 

And why should they? A degree is after all but the 
certificate of the completion of certain stated requirements. 
What are the requirements for the bachelor’s degree ? It is 
almost literally the fact that they are different in every insti- 
tution. Institutions in the same region, probably through the 
operation of the herd instinct, tend to have similar, although 
not identical requirements. But there are the widest dif- 
ferences between the requirements of institutions in different 
regions. Nevertheless each institution defends its require- 
ments to the last detail as if they were the embodiment of a 
divine revelation. The plain truth is that there is only one 
common denominator for the American baccalaureate. It is 
one hundred and twenty semester hours. Doubtless to many 
members of this audience the statement conveys no meaning. 
What it means is that we measure the attainments for the 
bachelor’s degree in terms of a number of courses occupying 
in the aggregate so much time. The bachelor’s degree may 
stand for other things in addition, but the completion of one 
hundred and twenty semester hours is all that it can be proved 
to stand for. 

I am not confusing the ultimate objectives of a college 
education with the formal requirements for a degree. The 
ultimate objectives are very real despite the vagueness with 
which they are defined. But they no longer appeal to the 
average undergraduate. Indeed he does not understand them. 
The college of arts and sciences does not now offer him in- 
centives to effort comparable with those that animate students 
of law or medicine or engineering. The college has shirked 
the obligation to furnish equal incentives and to interpret 
them. It has taken the easy course of setting up purely me- 
chanical requirements. The amount of motive power that 
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resides in these is very slight. The undergraduate is to be 
pardoned if he regards them with cynical tolerance. 

The lack of adequate motivation of the college of arts and 
sciences is brought into still more striking relief by the tend- 
ency of the college to break up into subdivisions having 
distinct vocational aims, for example, courses in commerce, 
in journalism, in home economics, in industrial chemistry, 
and so forth. In the larger universities these eventually 
become separate professional schools, but in the institutions 
of simpler organization they are likely to be carried as parts 
of the college of arts and sciences. And here on the periphery 
of the college there is motive power enough. More and more 
the energetic students are attracted to these courses, un- 
doubtedly because they lead to objectives that are definite 
and comprehensible. 

But the college of arts and sciences is not the only part of 
the higher educational establishment that exhibits shortcom- 
ings. Professional schools have their share. If we ignore 
for the moment the splendid scientific achievements of pro- 
fessional schools and the aptness of many of the methods 
that have been developed, and if we regard our higher educa- 
tional machinery simply from the point of view of its effec- 
tiveness in the preparation of professional practitioners, what 
do we observe? The first thing that strikes the attention 
is that Americans enter upon their professional careers on 
the average at least two years later than do the citizens of 
other countries. And the delay is constantly being increased 
by the action of the professional interests themselves. Or- 
ganizations of doctors, lawyers and dentists are forcing the 
ttniversities both to extend the period devoted to training in 
the professional school and to impose higher and higher re- 
quirements in the way of preliminary education. Moreover, 
the demands of each professional group are made without 
reference to their effect upon the educational scheme as a 
whole. The serious social results of this procedure need not 
be discussed here, but there are certain educational results 
that are worth mentioning. The imposition of long time re- 
quirements for the tr-aining of members of the older prof es- 
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sions has set a fashion for the newer professions. A pro- 
fessional course that occupies less than four years is now 
deemed hardly respectable, even if the knowledge and skill 
needed by the practitioner of the profession can be acquired 
in a much shorter period. Thus professional training in a 
rapidly increasing number of specialties is being standardized 
by imitation and on grounds of an imagined prestige. 

These are some of the more conspicuous shortcomings of 
American university education. They strike the eye of any 
critical observer. But after all they represent only the super- 
ficial symptoms of a malady that is deep-seated. If we probe 
the situation further it becomes clear that the universities 
are not solely responsible for the defects that have been cited 
and that these defects cannot be entirely cured, although they 
may be remedied, by the action of the universities alone. 
Indeed the responsibility can be rather evenly distributed 
over the whole educational system. It is, therefore, necessary 
to survey the whole problem before that part of it that con- 
cerns the universities only can be attacked. If I may be 
permitted a very dogmatic form of statement, the underlying 
factors of the problem can be summarized in a few sentences, 
thus — 

The period devoted to elementary education is too long. 
The materials presented to elementary school children are 
loosely organized, full of duplications and tiresome non- 
essentials. Methods have improved greatly in recent years, 
to be sure. But these advantages have been largely offset by 
the tendency to crowd all manner of subjects into the ele- 
mentary school. Proof is wanting that the so-called enrich- 
ment of the elementary curriculum has increased the intel- 
lectual power of the pupils. 

Secondary education begins too late and ends too soon. It 
does not comprehend the whole period of general formal 
training which in most other civilized countries is assigned 
to secondary schools. It is too diffuse and consequently 
superficial. Incidentally it provides very imperfectly for the 
vocational preparation of those who must straightway pro- 
ceed to earn a livelihood. 
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University education is distinctly a hybrid phenomenon. 
The college of arts and sciences deals only to a limited extent 
with strictly university materials. At least 50% of the work 
done in it ought properly to be classified as secondary edu- 
cation and rightly belongs to the secondary school. Because 
of this fact both the teaching methods of the college and 
its disciplinary regime are adapted rather to immature boys 
and girls than to men and women who have entered upon 
the serious preparation for their life work. Time is there- 
fore wasted not only below the college, but still more 
prodigally in the college. But university education also in- 
cludes a group of professional schools and curricula operated 
on different levels. Some are on the level of the college of 
arts and sciences and take students direct from secondary 
schools. Others require for entrance one year of college 
training, others two years, and others four years. Thus the 
university itself endorses a paradox. Through the regula- 
tions governing its schools of medicine and law it implies 
that half of the college course is secondary education. Its 
schools of engineering and agriculture are administered on a 
contrary implication. 

If my analysis is correct it is clear that the United States 
faces the need of a drastic and thoroughgoing reform of its 
whole scheme of education to the end that our children and 
our youth may be more effectively trained and that time may 
be saved in the process. The reform demanded does not 
consist of the mere readjustment of the mechanism of admin- 
istration. It must go to the heart of the undertaking. It 
must deal with the content of subjects and courses. These 
must be definitely related to the future careers of the students 
who pursue them. 

It is always easy to find fault; and it is an ungrateful and 
an unpopular exercise. But we here have set about the task 
of building a university. In order that we may know how 
to build and what to build, it is necessai-y to have a look at 
the foundations. The defects that have been noted give no 
cause for discouragement. Rather are they a stimulus and a 
challenge. Their existence is the opportunity of the Univer- 
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sity of Buffalo. There is no central educational authority in 
the United States which can by fiat remold the whole system. 
If there were, perhaps the system would not be faulty in 
just the pai-ticulars that have been mentioned, but it would 
undoubtedly suffer from other and worse diseases. Changes 
in American education have to be made piecemeal. They 
result from local experimentation. If local experiments suc- 
ceed they are adopted over wide areas and by contagion they 
become the rule of the land. Such being the case, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, just starting on a new cycle in its career, 
with fresh resources and a new college, is in a position to 
make an epochal contribution to American higher education. 
How? 

The emphasis in the foregoing discussion has been mis- 
placed if it has not indicated that the center of the problem 
as far as higher education is conceimed is the college of arts 
and sciences. The college of arts and sciences must be re- 
generated or it will die. It will be cut up into a multitude 
of professional divisions and disappear. Three obvious steps 
suggest themselves as leading toward its regeneration. 

Admission to college and continuance in college should 
depend on a far more searching process of selection than any 
that now prevails. I do not hold with those who would limit 
the number of college students on the basis of any distinctions 
of race or sex or creed or social standing. There is but one 
justifiable basis on which a university in a democratic com- 
munity such as this can choose those who are to become 
members of it, the basis of ability. But a university is a place 
maintained at great expense to foster the philosophic point 
of view, to stimulate constructive thinking, because this point 
of view and this mode of thinlcing have been found necessary 
to the progress of civilized society. It is fair to demand that 
those who cannot capture the philosophic point of view and 
who cannot learn to thinlc constructively should not consume 
its resources. Unfortunately we do not now have tests that 
will determine with sufficient accuracy the capacity of appli- 
cants for admission. The creation of such tests — ^and experi- 
ments in this direction are all the time going forward^ — is one 
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of the important phases of the problem. The decision as to 
whether certain of those that are in college are qualified to 
remain is relatively easy. It can be made, and made justly, 
if the moral courage of the faculty can stand the strain. 

As early as possible in the college course there should be 
provision of opportunities for independent study, carried on 
in the spirit of research, without meticulous oversight and 
with judgment only of the final results. This is substan- 
tially the procedure of the British universities with the se- 
lected group of students who read for honors. The work 
done by these students is incomparably superior in quality 
to that which any American college student is required to 
perform. A few American colleges are now experimenting 
with honors courses on the British model. But none of 
these experiments, as far as I am familiar with them, yet 
goes far enough. The principle which in the British univer- 
sities applies only to honors students should be adopted by 
American colleges and applied universally. None should be 
allowed to graduate who have not demonstrated this ca- 
pacity for independent study and registered definite mastery 
of some field of knowledge. Not only would the American 
baccalaureate degree thus acquire a meaning which it now 
lacks, but the college of arts and sciences would become as 
serious and purposeful as are tire professional divisions of 
the university. 

If the two steps that have just been described should be 
taken the instructional material of secondary grade which 
now encumbers the college of arts and sciences would largely 
disappear by force of gravity. Yet I believe that the college 
should also adopt other means to place secondary instruction 
where it properly belongs. By entering into the closest co- 
operation with the school systems from which the majority 
of its students come, methods of redistribution may he pro- 
gressively established which will prove of mutual advantage 
to the college and to the schools. 

In the general problem of the reform of higher education 
the college of arts and sciences may offer the first point of 
attack. But I have failed in my analysis if I have not made 
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it plain that professional schools also stand in need of re- 
construction. There are two aspects of the problem as it 
concerns professional education. The various kinds of pro- 
fessional training must be reexamined with fresh reference 
to the demands of the professions themselves. And the chaos 
that prevails in the relationships of the college to the pro- 
fessional schools must shortly be reduced to some kind of 
order. I am persuaded that both these ends could be fur- 
thered by a type of educational research that has rarely been 
applied to higher institutions. There is a phrase that gained 
wide currency during the war. It may be offensive to chaste 
academic ears, but it is very expressive. It is “job analysis.” 
Now job analysis has recently been effectively employed to 
determine the content of courses of training for all kinds of 
artisans. Is it impertinent to propose that it would be very 
useful in the field of professional training also? If we 
could have a series of careful job analyses of the various 
professions, I venture to predict that they would be highly 
suggestive to those cliarged with professional education. 
Similarly, much of the confusion that now exists in the rela- 
tion of the college to the professional schools could be cleared 
up by studies designed to reveal just what general informa- 
tion and what knowledge of special subjects are actually 
necessary for the several professional courses. 

Here are the bare outlines of a program that promises 
large results if any institution will conscientiously adopt it. 
I cannot alone commit the University of Buffalo to this pro- 
gram. But I shall endeavor to convince my colleagues of 
the desirability of undertaking it. At the same time I do 
not forget that a university does not float in a vacuum. It 
is conditioned by its constituency. The needs of the con- 
stituency come first. I am not advocating a sudden revolu- 
tion. I have attempted rather to specify the objectives of 
a long experiment. 

There are 586 colleges and universities in the United 
States. All are more or less committed to a single plan. 
Most of them are awed by agencies built up to enforce a 
mechanical standardization, restrained by traditions from 
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embarking on new ventures. Has the University of Buffalo 
the courage to be different from the other 585? If my col- 
leagues and the citizens of this community say “yes,” a 
university may be developed here that will challenge nation- 
wide attention. Nothing could more surely establish the 
leadership of the University of Buffalo among the institu- 
tions of the land. 


S. P. Capen, 



The National Amateur Athletic 
Federation of America 

T he delegates attending tlie annual conference 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association in De- 
cember, 1920, passed a resolution favoring the forma- 
tion of a federation of the amateur athletic bodies of the 
United States. It was believed that the time had come to 
form a central organization which would have for its under- 
lying purpose the promotion of physical education, general 
participation in athletic sports, maintenance of high ideals 
and prevention of the evils apt to result from the commer- 
cialism incident to the conduct of many amateur games. 
The numerous negotiations connected with this movement 
finally resulted in a widely attended meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 8, 1922, where a constitution and by- 
laws for a National Amateur Athletic Federation of America 
was adopted. 

The mission of the Federation was declared to be : 

To create and maintain in the United States a permanent or- 
ganization representative of amateur athletics and of organiza- 
tions devoted thereto; to establish and maintain the highest ideals 
of amateur sport in the United States; to promote the develop- 
ment of physical education; to encourage the standardization 
of the rules of all amateur athletic games and competitions, and 
the participation of this country in the International Olympic 
Games. ' 

It was also provided that the Federation should endeavor 
to: 

(a) Unite all organizations of a permanent cliaracter 
which are national in scope, and which are actively inter- 
ested in the promotion of amateur athletics and other forms 
of physical recreation. 

(&) Aid the constituent organizations of the Federation 
in their efforts to improve and place wholesome physical 
activities within the reach of all. 
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.(c) Study the best methods of furthering the develop- 
ment of the physical, social and moral well-being of all 
classes of individuals through participation in wholesome 
physical activities. 

(d) Educate its constituency in particular, the public in 
general, regarding the function and value of physical activi- 
ties when properiy conducted. 

(e) Adopt, formulate and publish principles, standards 
and rules governing the games and events to be promoted. 

(/) Encourage all forms of amateur athletics and pas- 
times, and through the constituent organizations, or as a 
federation, if the same is advisable, to promote and stimulate 
state, sectional and national championships. 

(g) Foster interest in the International Olympic Games 
and encourage the participation of representatives of the 
United States in these events. 

The above quotation indicates the national . scope, ambi- 
tions, and purposes of this new organization. In large 
measure, it is a union of existing amateur athletic agencies, 
rather than a creation of new ones. It hopes to unite and 
coordinate the efforts of the amateur athletic bodies of the 
country for the promotion of physical education, athletics 
and high ideals of sportsmanship. 

The following have already joined definitely or provision- 
ally this Federation; Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Boy Scouts of America, Girl Scouts of America, American 
Legion, U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, Jewish Welfare Board, 
National Rifle Association, American Gymnastic Union, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, American Physical 
Education Association, National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, U. S. Golf Association, U. S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, Playground and Recreation Association, Camp Fire 
Girls, Northern California Amateur Athletic Association. 

Article XIII of the Constitution provides that: 

In addition to functioning through its national constituent or- 
ganizations, the Federation shall promote the organization of 
state and regional federations, which shall function and have 
jurisdiction within their respective territories. Such Federations 
shall embody in their constitutions the basic principles of this 
constitution. 
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In accordance with this provision, it is intended to begin 
soon an aggressive campaign for the formation of local 
federations along standard lines which can gradually develop 
and merge into state federations; these latter to become mem- 
bers of the national organization. 

It is hoped that the Federation’s central office may grad- 
ually become a great information bureau, a sort of clearing 
house where informatory material may be secured by any 
member federation, as well as a service station for the 
assistance of newly organized local federations. It is also 
planned to furnish every possible stimulation to sports 
which are not now widely enough practiced, so far as the 
average person is concerned, nor which have any particular 
organization definitely promoting them in a large way. 

The encouragement of such vigorous sports as boxing and 
wrestling which develop hardy self-reliant qualities is advis- 
able at this time. It seems likely that the Federation will 
within the coming twelve months, both directly and by means 
of cooperation with other agencies, actively promote them 
throughout the country. 

Administration: A reading of the constitution and by- 
laws will show that the administration of the affairs of the 
Federation will be simple and direct. Effective control is 
vested in a board of governors, which consists of representa- 
tives elected by the constituent organizations. It is provided 
that the Board of Governors may elect a number of mem- 
bers at large, not to exceed one-half of the number of those 
representing the constituent organizations in the Federation. 
Each member of the Board is entitled to one vote. 

At present, the Board of ‘Governors consists of : Colonel 
Henry Breckinridge, president; Mr. J. S. Myrick, vice- 
president ; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, vice-president ; Gen. Pal- 
mer E. Pierce, vice-president ; Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, treas- 
urer; Mr. Elwood S. Brown, vice-president (Executive Offi- 
cer) ; Mr. Dwight F. Davis, U. S. L. T. A.; Dr. George 
J. Fisher, Boy Scouts ; Lieut. •Col. Wait C. Johnson, U. S. A. ; 
Capt. C. R. Train, U. S. N.; Dr. Dudley B. Reed, A. P. 
E. A,; Dr. John Brown, Jr. 

National Rifle Association of America: Major Frank Ma- 
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loney, N. R. A, ; Col. Frank M. Waterbury, Col. C. E. 
Stodter, Brig. Gen. Fred H. Phillips. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Dr. Jos. E. Ray- 
croft, Pro. A. A. Stagg, Prof. Leslie J. Ayer, Rev. Henry 
D. Phillips. 

American Physical Education Association: Miss Blanche 
Trilling, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Dr. Paul C. Phillips, Dr. Wil- 
liam Burdick. 

U. S. Lawn Tennis Association: Dr. Sumner Hardy, Mr. 
Geo. T. Adee, Mr. J. C. Stewart, Mr. Geo. W. Wightman. 

Jewish Welfare Board: Mr. Milton Weill, Mr. Nat Osk, 
Mr. Michael A. Stavitslcy, Mr. Louis Kraft. 

U. S. Navy: Capt. P. N. Olmstead, Capt. K. C. Mustin, 
Capt. Frank D. Berrien, Capt. C. R. Train. 

Boy Scouts of America: Dr. Geo. D. Pratt. 

American Gymnastic Union: Mr. William G. Friedgen, 
Mr. W. A. Stecher, Mr. Adolph Matthiessen, Mr. Theodore 
Stempfel. 

Girl Scouts of America: Mrs. Norman Schofield, Mrs. 
Robert Taft, Mrs. Powell Clayton, Mrs. Harold Pratt. 

Young Men’s Christian Association: Mr. Frederick W. 
Ball, Mr. Henry A. Colgate, Mr. Robert C. Hill, Dr. John 
Brown, Jr. 

Members at Large : Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, Col. David 
M. Goodrich, Mr. Frank A. Scott, Mr. Robert W. Kelley, 
Mr. Harris Hammond, Lieut. Col. Thomas A. Driscoll, Mr. 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Mr. Paul B. Williams, Mr. Donald 
Grant tierring. 

An executive committee made up of the officers of the 
Federation and seven additional members has all the powers 
of the Board of Governors when the latter is not in session, 
except as otherwise specifically provided in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The following articles set forth the basic principles of 
this Federation : 

Article X. — Definition of an Amateur 

(o) An amateur is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and the physical, mental and social benefits he derives 
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therefrom, and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation. 

(6) Under this definition, individuals ineligible for amateur 
competition are those who have; 

1. Taught or coached athletics for pay. 

2. Competed under a salary or for a fee. 

3. Competed for a cash prize or for a staked bet. 

4. Competed for or accepted inducements other than approved 
medals or trophies. 

5. Competed for or accepted reimbursements exceeding actual 
expenses involved as a competitor. 

6. Competed for or accepted any share of gate receipts. 

7. Disposed of prizes for personal gain. 

8. Competed under an assumed name. 

9. Misrepresented facts regarding eligibility, ability or per- 
formance. 

10. Participated in any public competition or exhibition as an 
individual and not merely as a member of a team against one or 
more persons eligible to compete as an amateur in the sport in 
which such participation occurred, without having obtained as a 
condition precedent special permission to do so from the organiza- 
tion governing such competition, unless it is the general prac- 
tice or custom in such sport for such character of competition or 
exhibition to take place. 

11. Promoted amateur contests for personal gain. 

12. Being a party to any attempt to induce an amateur, and 
have not had ineligibility removed by competent authority. 

Article XI. — Spirit of Amateurism 

(a) The spirit of amateurism carries with it all that is included 
in the definition of an amateur and much more. It stands for a 
high sense of honor, fair play and courtesy on the pasrty of the 
participants, hosts, guests, officials and spectators. It stoops to 
no petty technicalities to twist or avoid the rules or to take an 
unfair advantage of opponents. 

(b) It implies a recognition of the marked influence of ath- 
letics in developing organic vigor, physical fitness, intellectual 
efficiency, moral qualities and social habits. It seeks to increase 
their value by exalting the standards of all sports. 

(c) It is opposed to all practices which are harmful to individ- 
ual or to amateur athletics in general. It recognizes the need 
of wise organization and supervision of athletics and cooperation 
in making these efficient. 

Plans are being made to bring ultimately some form of 
physical recreation and training within the reach of every- 
one. It is believed that with the growth of the play-for- 
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everybody idea, interest in competition will be stimulated 
and that the more individuals there are participating, the 
greater will be the potential number of experts in competi- 
tions and competitive events. This outcome has been amply 
proven in the Far East, where emphasis lias been placed on 
numbers and where interest and participation in all forms 
of vigorous and competitive athletics has been surprisingly 
stimulated by the practical application of this policy. 

The Federation has to date adopted no fixed standards of 
achievement. The three outstanding values, however, in a 
rational physical program — character, recreation, health — 
are definitely recognized, and without doubt, both the Fed- 
eration as a body and all of its constituent members will 
encourage and assist in establishing stimulating standards 
which include these three fundamentals. 

The striking thing about this newly formed athletic body 
is the clear and complete annunciation of its principles, pur- 
poses and methods. When the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation of America is completely formed and functioning, 
it will stimulate athletic and health activities of the nation, 
beginning in the villages and working up through the states 
to the whole nation itself. Athletic competitions will become 
keener because developed along political lines and more 
beneficial because of greater participation and better con- 
trol and direction. 

Our program is planned to begin down in the villages and 
work up through the counties to states. We aim to get 
at the boys in the villages and give them an idea of what 
amateur athletics are, and to prevent the violations that we 
know now occur in the villages throughout our country. As 
the work expands into the counties and into the states, it 
will be possible to have interstate competition; and finally, 
through cooperation among states, national days may be set 
aside for athletic sports. It is a big idea and will take a long 
time to accomplish. The success of it depends on our all 
working together and having a common, disinterested pur- 
pose which has as its underlying motive real service to the 
people of the United States. Palmer E. Pierce. 
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War Department’s Conference on Training 
for Citizenship and National Defense 

T he War Department faces a peculiar dilemma. By 
the Army Reorganization Act of June 4, 1920, reliance 
for national defense is centered in a citizen army. The 
fundamental factor in the development of a citizen army is 
manhood; but the training of manhood is by Constitution 
reserved to the states and the people. Therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government can make little progress in assuring na- 
tional defense unless the people recognize and assume their 
full share of the responsibility of developing manhood. 

It was for the purpose of solving the difficulties tliat 
spring from this apparent division of responsibility for na- 
tional defense that the Secretary of War called a conference 
on the Training of Youth for Citizenship and National 
Defense, November 16, 17, 18, 1922. Representatives were 
invited from the public school system, colleges and univer- 
sities, welfare organizations, National Guard, Reserve Of- 
ficers Association, and other agencies which should be co- 
operating with the War Department in this basic national 
problem. The response was magnificent. More than 100 
from outside the military establishment attended. 

It was a working conference. The addresses of the open- 
ing session by Secretary Weeks, General Pershing and Gen- 
eral Lassiter, defined the major problem mentioned above 
and analyzed it into several minor problems. After this 
preliminary orientation of all the conferees, they were di- 
vided into three committees, one on Citizenship Training, 
one on Reserve Officers' Training Corps, and one on Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Corps. Mimeographed material 
prepared by the War Department giving the most reliable 
data available on the various questions was distributed for 
the information of the several committees. A day and a 
half was allowed for the preparation of reports and recom- 
mendations to be submitted to the conference as a whole. 
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The Committee on Citizenship Training was assigned the 
problem of more accurate definition of the objectives, the 
specifications, and the standards of proficiency that could 
be formulated as national standards for training citizens. 
Numerous agencies have done a considerable amount of 
work toward specifying these objectives and determining 
suitable methods of measuring proficiency. Is it possible to 
coordinate all of their efforts in determining generally ac- 
ceptable standards and tests for physical fitness, for technical 
skill, for attitudes toward national service? If so, what is 
the practical procedure to secure real progress? What 
agencies are prepared to take part? How shall they be 
brought together and guided toward unified action? 

In order that the discussion of these questions might not 
become too general, this committee was divided into four 
subcommittees to consider these problems of specifications 
and standards for physical fitness, technical skill, attitudes 
toward national service, and the methods of handling older 
boys respectively. These subcommittees, acting independ- 
ently, reached a unanimous conclusion tliat it is both prac- 
ticable and desirable to write specifications and definite ob- 
jective standards that would be so simple and sensible that 
they would win universal approbation and so come in to 
universal use. Specific recommendations as to how to pro- 
ceed to achieve these results were submitted. 

In accordance with these recommendations made by the 
conference to the Secretary of War, a number of significant 
actions have been taken as follows : 

The National Amateur Athletic Federation of America 
has accepted the responsibility for developing suitable pro- 
gressive specifications and standards of physical fitness and 
for stimulating all agencies interested in physical develop- 
ment to use them. 

The National Research Council has called a conference 
on January 6 to consider ways and means by which coordi- 
nation of effort may be brought about among those engaged 
in standardizing terminology and defining the duties of all 
classes of occupational workers. Many educational institu- 
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tions and industrial firms are engaged in this work, but 
there is as yet no coordination among their efforts. 

Steps have been taken to organize within the govern- 
ment departments a Federal Council on Citizenship Training, 
composed of those government employees who are actually 
engaged in administering activities that bear directly on 
the training of citizens. There are at least a dozen govern- 
mental bureaus that administer large enterprizes in this field. 
The functions of this Council are to coordinate this work 
within the federal departments, to define a common policy 
toward the problem, and to cooperate in producing national 
specifications of the objectives of citizenship training and 
tests by which achievement of those objectives may he 
measured. 

It was also recommended that after this Federal Council 
is organized a National Council composed of men and women 
who have done constructive work in citizenship training be 
organized to cooperate with the Federal Council and to rep- 
resent non-governmental agencies in the solution of this 
problem. Action on this recommendation will follow the 
establishment of the proposed Federal Council. 

The Committee on Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was 
asked first to definite the mission of this organization arid 
then to suggest ways and means by which that mission could 
be most fully achieved with the limited personnel and funds 
available. Which units bring largest returns for the energy 
expended? Do Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units in sec- 
ondary schools bring larger educational results than cadet 
corps? How can the entire enterprise be organized to 
produce the maximum number of reserve officers? What 
provision can be made for interesting members of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps in the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves? How can the summer camps be 
administered to secure largest military returns for the time 
and money expended? 

As a result of the discussion it was unanimously agreed 
that the fundamental factor for adequate national defense 
is the preparation of each and every citizen to render some 
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useful service in the organized defense of the nation in any 
emergency. Such preparation includes both sound attitudes 
toward national service and ability to do something useful 
for the country in time of need. Since military leadership 
is of the utmost importance in organizing and administer- 
ing manpower in an emergency, the mission and controlling 
purpose of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps should con- 
tinue to be to produce reserve officers for the military forces 
of the United States. 

Inasmuch as personnel and funds are limited, every effort 
should be made to secure the greatest results with the facili- 
ties available. Therefore, it is undesirable to maintain units 
that do not really contribute to the end sought. It would 
also be well to encourage junior units in secondary schools 
to organize as cadet corps receiving federal assistance, in 
accordance with Section 55-c, of the National Defense Act. 

A number of suggestions were made as to how present 
units could be made more effective by developing a proper 
attitude toward the work on the part of educational insti- 
tutions and by awarding credit toward a degree for military 
instruction. The importance of assigning to Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps duty only such officers as are well 
qualified for this work, and the desirability of permanence 
of appointment, and stability of the regulations was also 
emphasized. 

The Chief of Infantry presented a memorandum to this 
committee urging that specifications and objective standards 
of proficiency he established for determining which schools 
should be rated as “honor schools.’’ The committee took no 
action on this suggestion. The memorandum has been re- 
ferred to the proper authorities for further study and con- 
sideration. 

With regard to the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, 
the committee agreed that the mission is to bring together 
young men of all types, to build them up physically, to in- 
spire them with the cooperative spirit and the sense of 
service, to interest them in the military establishment and 
in every way to qualify them to more effective service as 
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American citizens prepared to meet every obligation of 
their citizenship. The camps also should provide advanced 
training for those who show particular aptitude for military 
activities, and should offer a road to a commission for young 
men who do not go to college and who, therefore, can not 
enter the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

It was also recommended that specifications and standards 
of increasing achievement in military lines be defined, and 
that young men be given suitable certificates or badges on 
completion of each successive step in their development as 
competent soldiers. The War Department should not insist 
that all instruction for the winning of these certificates or 
badges be conducted by the Army, but due credit should be 
given to any one who demonstrates that he has achieved 
the standards set, no matter how he has secured that ability. 
This recommendation has been approved in principle and 
further studies are in progress toward determining the spe- 
cifications and standards for which certificates and badges 
shall be awarded. 

Two features of the conference stand out with peculiar 
significance. One is the unanimity and enthusiasm with 
which all the conferees grasped the fact that manhood is 
the fundamental factor of national defense and that the 
nation will be secure in proportion as every citizen recog- 
nizes his own responsibility and does his bit to be and to 
build the best type of American manhood at all times. The 
other is the general approval of the idea that the most potent 
procedure for building manhood consists in first specifying 
clearly the standards of achievement expected of American 
citizens, and then stimulating young men and women to com- 
pete voluntarily for the achievement of those standards. 

It was the unanimous opinion of all in attendance that 
the conference was a great success. Every conferee returned 
home with an increased enthusiasm to cooperate in the prac- 
tical suggestions that were formulated during the discus- 
sions. The War Department has approved all of the recom- 
mendations and has taken steps to do its full share in achiev- 
ing the objectives defined. C. R. Mann. 
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Council Notes 

ADDITIONS TO THE COUNCIL'S MEMBERSHIP 

LIST 

Since the publication of the Educational Record, Vol- 
ume 3, No. 4, the following colleges and universities have 
become institutional members of the American Council on 
Education ; 

New York Ohio Pennsylvania ' 

University of Buffalo Wittenberg College Marywood College 

APPOINTMENT OF THE NEW DIRECTOR 

The Executive Committee is pleased to announce Dr. C- R. 
Mann as Dr. Capen's successor. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Mann was for a number of years teacher in the University 
of Chicago ; later, as a special investigator for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, he prepared 
the well known Study of Engineering Education. Since the 
beginning of the war, he has been in the educational service 
of the War Department. Dr. Mann’s experience and train- 
ing admirably fit him to take up the worli; where Dr. Capen 
has left it. The Executive Committee feels that it is par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing his services, and it bespeaks 
for him the same cordial cooperation and assistance of the 
various constituent associations and associated colleges that 
has been given to the retiring director. 

The American Council on Education occupies a unique 
place in education. It is the concrete expression of the col- 
lective efforts of many educational associations, organizations 
and institutions to encourage forms of legitimate educational 
enterprise too great for any one of them. It was because of 
his grasp upon these larger questions and national problems 
that Dr. Mann was invited to accept the directorship of the 
Council. That the work will go forward with enthusiasm 
and success under his guidance and direction, we have no 
doubt. 
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DIVISION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL 

The Division of College and University Personnel be- 
gan work on October 9. Several weeks were required 
to furnish the office, adopt a suitable blank, have necessary 
printing done, and secure the necessary office staff. 

By way of experiment, to discover the best method of 
getting returns in proper form expeditiously, blanks have 
been mailed direct to the members of the faculties of three 
universities. The returns are coming in promptly. 

Brief announcements concerning the importance of this 
Division were made at a number of the meetings of the 
learned societies during the Christmas holidays. The 
Council is now prepared to build the list up quickly, if 
the institutions will cooperate by promptly furnishing the 
data needed. 
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Organization of thefCollege 
Curriculum' 

I N THE two i^receding reports four general conclusions 
have been reached: (1) that the curriculum of the 
liberal colleges is becoming simplified as indicated by the 
decreasing number of major departments, and that this 
simplification is largely the result of the expression of 
student preference and not of faculty prescription; (2) that 
it is becoming humanized in that increasingly the more 
modern material with social content is being substituted for 
the older “disciplinary” and “cultural” material; (3) that 
it is becoming individualized in that the total number of 
subjects taught in all American colleges is very large and 
they are distributed among the colleges presumably with 
reference to individual disposition and character. It has 
also been shown ; (4) that among the detached colleges in 
general, and even among the liberal arts colleges in great 
universities, the curriculum is not becoming vocationalized ; 
and (S) that while the liberal college is still striving to be 
primarily a place of orientation, the more fundamental and 
unifying subjects are increasingly conspicuous by their 
absence from the curriculum. 

This year the Commission addresses itself to the very 
complicated and difficult task of inquiring what steps have 
been taken or may be taken to change the interest of cur- 
riculum builders from the traditional process of dealing with 
materials as segregated in separate departments to the ap- 
parently more vital process of dealing with methods of study 
and functional values in the curriculum as a whole. 


’Abstract of a Report of the Commission on the Organization of 
the College Curriculum presented by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Chair- 
man, at the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 
Chicago, January 12, 1923. 
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It is unnecessary to attempt to account for the confusion 
which has arisen through the former method of curriculum 
building, a method, as our investigations indicate, which is 
still the dominant one. The final result is the outcome of 
concessions and exchanges as between departmental repre- 
sentatives. The evidences that unifying principles are ac- 
tually functioning in the development of the college cur- 
riculum are difficult to discover. The problem has been 
very largely that of designating certain subjects as inher- 
ently necessary for a college degree. To the student the cata- 
logues must indicate very little curriculum-niindedness and 
very large department-mindedness, on the part of curriculum 
builders. 

The specific question which is raised in this report, there- 
fore, is — Has the curriculum material become so enriched 
that an effort to unify the curriculum on the basis of mate- 
rials is impossible and should give place to the effort to 
unify along functional lines? 

It may be pointed out at the beginning that in the 
tendencies of the curriculum which have already been re- 
ferred to there is a functional element which is largely 
responsible for the tendency. The students express pref- 
erence for certain subjects. Most of them prefer modern 
subjects. They prefer subjects related to individual motives. 
They seek the realization of liberal rather than profes- 
sional motives. The questions, before us then are specifi- 
cally : What provision are the colleges making for the prac- 
tical realization of these preferences? and what provision 
may the college make for their more successful realization? 

In order, if possible, to find the answers to these ques- 
tions, .sixty colleges, members of the Association, were se- 
lected at random for study. Effort was made first to discover 
the various' grouping systems announced in the catalogues 
of these institutions, together with the possible bases for 
grouping; and secondly, effort was made to ascertain the 
prescribed requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. 

It is found that all these colleges have some kind of 
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grouping system. The prevailing number of groups is three 
or four. The three fundamental groups may be designated 
by the representative titles — Language, Science and Philos- 
ophy. Ordinarily, when there are four groups the Lan- 
guage group is broken up into English and Foreign Lan- 
guage. While there is no great variation between the 
classes as to the number of groups, there is much variation 
as to their content and meaning. Some colleges still ad- 
here to the A.B., Ph.B., and B.S. groups. Others hold to 
the old classical, English, modern language, Latin, science, 
history and mathematics groups. In addition there are divi- 
sions into general groups, major groups and elective groups; 
into group electives and free electives ; into the upper class 
group and the lower class group; into group majors and 
major and minor groups. Finally, there is the group which 
is made up presumably of related subjects and which may 
be used definitely for functional purposes in assisting the 
student in the effort to relate his studies and unify his cur- 
riculum throughout. 

Almost without exception, in addition to the various 
groups, the colleges have definitely stipulated requirements 
for graduation. These requirements for the degree are 
stated definitely in terms of curriculum material. In range 
they require from one-third to three-fourths of the work for 
a degree. Since the group system is very loosely enforced, 
the colleges as a class have never really put the group sys- 
tem to the test, as a means of unifying the students’ cur- 
riculum. The faculty has worked out a curriculum, ex- 
pressed it in certain prescribed subjects in semester hours, 
and given the student the group statement as the reason. 
The student, however, is governed by the curriculum and is 
not guided immediately by the group systems. 

The faculties of numerous institutions have recently been 
attempting to assist the student in unifying his curriculum 
by means of various types of coordinating or orientation 
courses. A statement of these courses as offered to or re- 
quired of Freshmen is given in the October issue of the 
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Bulletin of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. It is enough to say here that of the eight purposes 
mentioned in that statement as underlying those several 
courses, five are efforts to unify the materials of the cur- 
riculum, One is intended to endeavor to train the student in 
thinking. The others are administrative. The general em- 
phasis is upon content and not bn functional values. 

A demand may fairly be made of the Commission that it 
state a practicable plan by which an efifort functionally to 
unify each student’s curriculum may be achieved. It is pos- 
sible to make such a plan merely by combining properly ele- 
ments that are operating satisfactorily in the institutions 
here considered. It is suggested that a combination of (1) 
the group system, (2) the major-minor system, (3) the 
faculty advisory system, and (4) some device for insuring 
cumulative study as is being done in the honors courses, the 
outline of the machinery of the system would be fully stated. 

Such a combination promises success provided: (1) the 
groups are made up on a basis as natural as that which 
draws meu together at lunch in club rooms ; (2) the major- 
minor system is enforced in such a way as to provide both 
concentration and distribution; (3) both systems just 
referred to are so flexible that the faculty adviser and the 
student work out a program which is individual from the 
student point of view, corporate from the point of view of 
the college, and social from the point of view of both ; (4) 
the Freshman or Sophomore furnishes initial enthusiasms 
and purposes upon which the system is built, and if these 
cannot be discovered outside of athletics and “student ac- 
tivities,” the faculty should be sure that the fault is not their 
own rather than the student’s. 

The effort to unify the college curriculum on a functional 
basis is merely an effort to realize the philosophy of interest 
in the college domain. It recognizes that knowledge is more 
secure if it is the result of skill in study and is in response 
to vital motives. It attempts to find within each student a 
response to aims as fundamental as were the war aims in 
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the S. A. T. C. formulated in an hour of national emer- 
gency. It undertakes to discover equally fundamental con- 
structive aims, to realize the moral equivalent not of war but 
of the vocational motive which characterizes the professional 
and technical school. It introduces the student into real life 
early in his college career and affords opportunity to the 
teacher to become a creator instead of a crammer. 

In applying this plan, a possible misunderstanding with 
reference to the significance of the group must especially be 
avoided. No suggestion is made to substitute the group for 
the department. On the contrary, it is suggested that cur- 
riculuni-raindedness must supplant department-mindedness. 
The fact that a college has a group system does not mean 
that students confine themselves to work within the several 
groups. The provision always accompanies a liberally func- 
tioning group system that the student will take work in each 
group. The advantage of the group system over the system 
of stipulated course-requirements is that within each group 
there is some latitude of choice for each student. Each 
student will still get the historical method and the philosophic 
method and the scientific method, for he will approach his 
problem from the point of view of each group. 

There is plenty of evidence that there are groups of 
students in most colleges who have worthy interests which 
may be made the basis of functional unity. Some of these 
groups are profoundly interested in problems of interna- 
tional relations. Others are seriously concerned with the 
vital problems of industry, and still others with aims that 
may be stated in terms of scholarly research. The recently 
organized National Student Forum is a symptom of the ex- 
istence among college students of a desire to think and to 
relate their thinking to what they conceive to be reality. 

So long as colleges are satisfied to arrange, to tabulate, to 
chronicle, and even to discover curriculum material with sole 
reference to their own corporate ends, ignoring the developing 
problems of the students themselves, the hearse may continue 
to be a fit symbol of the liberal college. But when professors 
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are profoundly concerned in the progress of the student, first, 
as an individual, and then in his relation to the community 
and the world, meaning will be put into the curriculum to 
which the student will joyfully respond. 

This is not a plea for early specialization. It is not a plea 
for vocational training. It does not look toward concentra- 
tion at the expense of distribution. It is a plea for reality. 
It is a plea not that students cease their effort to attain the 
scientific and literary and historical and philosophical 
method, but that they do all this as a means to the satisfac- 
tion of developing intellectual, ethical and social interests. 
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Unity in College Curricula' 

A s A MEMBER of the Commission I am to make a 
few disconnected remarks on the things that have 
^ been said by the chairman. In general I find my- 
.self quite in agreement with what he calls the functional 
point of view. The outstanding fact of that apparently 
is a hatred of departments. Along that line I am willing 
to go as far as any one will go and then try to go a little 
farther. I should not, however, I think, be inclined to 
substitute for the department the group. 

In so far as the argument rests upon the notion of the 
group, I should probably find myself somewhat out of sym- 
pathy with the chairman. In place of the department it 
would seem to be desirable not to substitute the group but 
the curriculum as a whole. Again, as you will see, if I 
can develop my thought at all, I shall be somewhat in fear 
of taking the individual students as the basis from which we 
shall determine our educational procedure. If it could be 
done at all, I think I should like to substitute the community 
for the individual student, and to ask the question whether 
it is possible to get the unity which we are seeking in terms 
of the community as a whole and in terms of, the teaching 
task as a whole. 

Probably we would all agree in the first place that a 
thing is understood only so far as it is unified. It makes 
no difference how much you have it in your mind, it makes 
no difference how much information you have with regard 
to it, it makes no difference what you know about it, so far 
as our logicians have anything to tell us about the nature 
of thinking their fundamental insight in ancient and 

‘Extracts from an address delivered by President Alexander 
Meicklejqhn of Amherst at the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges in discussion of the preceding Report, Jan- 
uary 12, 1923. 
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modern times is this : To understand is to unify. In so 
far as the mind is not unified it does not understand. The 
one thing to be said about our modern curriculum so 
far as we find it lacking in unity is just this : It is not an 
instrument of understanding. In so far as our students 
have not a unified body of knowledge as a whole, they 
don’t understand. In so far as our teachers have not 
unified their interpretation of experience as a whole, they 
do not understand the experience. In so far as modern 
education has become a thing of shreds and patches, has 
become a thing of departments, groups and interests and 
problems and subjects, just so far, if logic knows what it 
is talking about, our modern teaching, our modern curric- 
ulum, is not a thing of intelligent insight. 

How, then, shall we achieve unity in our teaching? A 
curriculum is a curriculum ; it is a plan of teaching ; it is 
a scheme of instruction only in so far as it is a unified 
thing. "What we have now as a result of our elective 
manipulation is not education in the sense in which a 
college of liberal arts understands that term. 

' The first question is: Can we afford, as the elective 
system does, to leave the task of unification to the indi- 
vidual student? Can we let the student take his choice of 
subjects and then leave it with him to work out the unity 
for himself? I think that is not, on the face of it, so 
absurd a proposition as it seems. After all, what you do 
with these subjects when you put them into the minds of 
the students is to put them into a mind. And we trusted 
that that mind whose dominating law is unification would 
take those separate things and make of them a unitary 
scheme. But the elective system failed in the supposition 
that the students’ minds are active in that sense, because 
they are not. They do not unify in any thorough way. 
What they do is just to stop when we stop pushing; and 
nothing happens. It is not active in an attempt at under- 
standing the experience of the human race, which is what 
the elective systems suppose it to be. 
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Moreover, the teacher in the American college cannot 
adequately be described as a person who is attempting to 
unify the content of human experience. He, too, is de- 
scribed either in terms of what he does not do or in terms of 
the special limitation of what he does. So I think I shall 
have to record here my lack of faith in the American 
student as a suitable center for the proper unification of the 
college curriculum. Then what shall we take? 

Here it seems to me that the American college faces 
just the same situation that the American people as a whole 
face. We have before us the task of making a community. 

I think the great difficulty, the great problem of our Ameri- 
can life is not the problem of the individual. It is the 
problem of the community, the problem of making out of 
groups of people genuine, interrelated, interacting, unified 
spiritual bodies which have some sort of common experi- 
ence and which live in terms of that experience so that 
every individual finds the major part of his interests and 
his experience coming out of the life of the community. I 
think the question is, with regard to our colleges, how 
they can be made into communities. They are not com- 
munities enough in terms of our elective system. Can 
they be made into genuine community enterprises? How 
can it be done? I think it must be done. What does the 
college stand for in the mind of the student? What does 
he find it to be ? 

The undergraduate life has certain dominating interests 
and motives that rather easily make it a single thing 
the student can understand and grasp and share in. But 
what does the college as a thing of the spirit and a thing 
of the mind mean for him as a unitary thing? Well, if 
you say it means a place in which he should study, I 
think you have not gotten very far, because different peo- 
ple are studying different things and there doesn’t seem to 
be any particular common reason why they should study 
these different things. The things do not fuse together into 
any common purpose. I believe a boy going to an American 
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college does not grasp what you mean when you tell him he 
ought to study. It is very much like a formal requirement 
imposed by older people. 

What can we on our part put into the community as a 
principle underlying the demand for study which will give 
that thing the compelling force of a community drive, a 
community enterprise, a something by which he as a mem- 
ber of the community must be dominated and carried away 
and inspired, in terms of which he must live? Here I think 
we are getting on controversial ground and very dangerous 
ground, and I imagine our differences would begin to ap- 
pear very quickly. In the first place, I believe you can 
not give him a body of opinions which he must accept. I 
question whether the American college, any more than the 
American community, can be dominated by a set of opinions 
which every member of the community is supposed to ac- 
cept. Personally, I believe that the very life of a college 
depends upon the fact that its different members hold differ- 
ent opinions. Upon all essential matters they must not 
agree in their opinions. They must not agree about reli- 
gion, they must not agree about politics, they must not 
agree about morals, they must not agree in matters of taste, 
they must not agree about anything that is essential to 
human life as getting the stuff out of which it is made. 
Any attempt to make a community in those terms seems to 
me not only false in principle but sure to end very quickly 
m disaster. In the last resort the college is a place of 
study, of investigation, of discussion, and when people are 
studying and investigating and discussing, they differ. 
Difference is the very breath of the spirit of an institution 
of learning, and I prophesy that any institution which 
attempts to be an institution of learning in terms of the 
acceptance of certain points of view, of certain attitudes 
which are to be taken by all the members of the community 
— any community that attempts that will end in disaster. 

Since we cannot organize intellectual communities in terms 
of ideas which everybody accepts as the truth, but must do 
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so in terms of certain common enterprises in which every- 
body takes part, what can the college undertake as an 
enterprise which has enough in it to seize upon all the mem- 
bers of the community and drive them frantic with the zeal 
for this common thing for which the community stands? 
Well, now, I feel as though I were about to drop my scale, 
because, after all it is not easy to get something into the 
classroom that is as exciting as a football game — ^but that 
is what we are after, that is what we have got to get. 

The only thing I can give you, the only thing I can give 
to students is this ; A college should be a place in which 
every member of the community is attempting to under- 
stand what goes on in human life. The limiting principle 
of a college of liberal arts is this ; that nobody has a right 
to be in the college of liberal arts either as teacher or 
pupil whose primary interest is not that he is trying to 
understand human experience as a whole, that is, trying 
to get hold of human life as an enterprise of the human 
spirit and to so construe it in terms of his mind that he 
can take his part better in that enterprise. If we could 
put that in terms of an examination, that is the kind of 
examination I would like. If any boy or girl wanted to 
engage in the task of understanding human experience as 
a whole so he might live it better, I would take him in. 
If we found he did not want that, I would put him out. 
If anybody has a subject he studies or wants to teach in 
such a way that it gives better understanding of what 
men are trying to do and ought to be trying to do, if he has 
a subject that he can teach and wants to teach in that way, 
I would have him as a teacher in a liberal college. If he 
hasn’t, I would put him out ; he hasn’t any place. 

There is our question. Can we as communities which are 
engaged in the liberal enterprise of attempting to take all 
of human experience into some sort of unified understand- 
ing, can we take our communities, these little communities 
that on the whole we represent, can we take these few hun- 
dreds of individuals, students and pupils, and fuse them 
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altogether into some such single thing by which the whole 
community may be dominated? Well, now, if we are to do 
it, I think there is only one way to do it, and that is just to 
do it. I for one am ready to pledge my faith. If necessary, 
I am willing to chuck the whole body of machinery over- 
board and start again. 

In this connection a notable experiment is being made at 
Reed College. I do not know how that experiment is going to 
turn out, I do not suppose they do there either. But what 
I am sure of is that at Reed College they are very delib- 
erately and very explicitly trying just this thing. Whether 
they succeed or not in making it go, at least I am pretty sure 
they are trying the right thing. If they do not make it go 
this time, perhaps they will make it go the next ; if they do 
not make it go, perhaps something else will make it go. At 
any rate in one form or another they seem to me to be trying 
the essential thing. 

If you will let me say a word in conclusion, I will tell 
you what is the trouble with the whole business. You as 
presidents of colleges know it, and I know it; everybody 
that deals with American life knows it. The chief trouble 
with our teaching today is that we haven’t anything to 
teach. That is why we teach chemistry and physics and 
botany and economics and mathematics and all the rest. 
We haven’t wisdom to teach. We do not know what to 
say about life today as our fathers did. We haven’t got 
the whole body of the curriculum bound together in terms 
of a single enterprise in which we are engaged, in which 
we could take our pupils. You know, as well as I do, 
whether you are trying to hold on to the whole scheme or 
not; that under the rush of modern time, with the in- 
coming of the big bodies of knowledge and the new forms 
of intellectual technique, the old structure of interpretation 
of human life is wrecked, it has lost its unity, it has lost 
its power. 

America today, like the countries of Europe and the rest 
of the world,— -America, particularly, does not know what to 
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think about any of the essential features of our human 
experience. We are lost and mixed up and bewildered. 
If you ask what is the matter with our young people, it is 
just that they know in their bones, whether they know 
it with their minds or not, that we haven’t got a gospel, a 
philosophy; we haven’t, in the proper sense of a term, a 
religion to give them. So we touch it here and we touch 
it there and try to make them believe things that we do not 
believe ourselves. We try to make them do things that we 
do not know are essential. We are lost in the maze that 
faces us today as an American people of gathering together 
again the fragments of our experience, the theories of our 
life, the parts of our knowledge, and making out of them 
again a scheme of life by which people may go on in 
some sort of command of their old faith. 

And so I say to the members of this body what seems ■ 
to me to be very, very important. Upon us very largely 
rests this responsibility, for in my opinion the small college 
in America more than any other institution is going to meet 
that demand. We are committed to the liberal enterprise. 
In our institutions we have to do a thing that seems im- 
possible to do, and yet which must be done if this American 
life of ours is to be lived with anything like success ; and 
in the carrying on of that work the small college, the 
small liberal college, stands as the greatest hope of our 
people. 

Our task then, as the leaders and as members of small 
colleges, is to engage again in the attempt to make a 
philosophy of life, or a religion, if that is what you call it — 
a scheme of values, a settled belief, a formulation of ques- 
tions, a feeling of enterprises and appreciations out of 
which human life may be made a significant and beautiful 
and splendid thing. What we must try to do with the young- 
sters that come up is to take them in with us and tell them 
we are trying to make it and they must try to make it, and 
the college must seethe with the enthusiasm of that attempt 
to make out of life a beautiful and significant thing. 
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The Curriculum at Reed College' 

I WONDER if it is an accident that recently there were 
published almost synchronously certain best sellers such 
as Bryce's “Modern Democracies,” Wells’ “Outline of 
History,” Thompson’s “Outline of Science, “Easy Lessons 
in Einstein,” and “Main Street.” Surely it is a sign and 
symptom of the increasing number and the widening in- 
terest of our adult reading public and, more important still, 
an indication that we are more and more consciously and 
deliberately rousing ourselves out of our complacent 
provincialisms in an effort really to understand our world 
and to achieve a truly synthetic point of view. 

There is another significant fact which we cannot afford 
to ignore — namely, the astounding increase during the past 
two decades in the number of our high school students and 
graduates. The problem of numbers will be an increasing 
issue in our programs for the educational reform of our 
colleges and universities. We should wake up to the fact 
that education today is not only a question of public service 
but that it is also a great cooperative national enterprise, 
and that the time has come for a new division of labor 
between our educational institutions. We must no longer 
think of our own particular institution as an independent 
or denominational college in isolation. The quantitative 
problem of democracy in education calls for reconsideration 
of the scope and function of our universities, colleges and 
professional schools; while the qualitative problem of edu- 
cation for an intelligent democracy raises the question of the 
type of education and the proper selection of the kind of 


_ From an address delivered by President R. F. Scholz, oi Reed 
College, at the meeting of the Association of American Colleges in 
Chicago, January 12, 1923, as part of the discussion of the preceding 
report. 
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student who can best profit by these various types of educa- 
tional programs. 

I agree with President Meicklejohn that our fundamental 
concern is with the mind of the individual student and that 
the crux of our educational situation today is the four year 
liberal college of arts and sciences. This will undoubtedly 
involve the question of limitation of numbers. It is an 
increasingly difficult problem to make sure of a wise invest- 
ment in our human materials. Against the criticism that 
occasionally we shall lose budding genius by exclusion, it is 
only fair to point out the enormous wastage of the human 
wealth in our educational institutions and the high mortality 
rate of students due to the extension of standardiaed, imper- 
sonal, mass education and to our failure to select the right 
kind of student for the particular type of educational 
institution. 

I also agree with President Meicklejohn that a liberal 
college is not as much an institution as a community of like- 
minded human beings engaged in a common intellectual ad- 
venture. Scholarship, even culture, is, after all, not merely 
a thing of individual minds ; both involve membership in a 
community and are the outcome of cooperative thinking 
and cooperative living. They can be best attained under 
conditions of responsible freedom by a common intellectual 
experience based on recognition of the differences of per- 
sonality and of the variations of humankind. 

With these considerations in mind, we have been under- 
taking at Reed College an educational experiment based on 
an honest effort to disregard old historic rivalries and hos- 
tilities between the sciences and the arts, between profes- 
sional and cultural subjects, and, may I add, between the 
formal chronological cleavage between graduate and under- 
graduate work. We are attempting to provide the oppor- 
tunities and facilities for the individual student to achieve 
the fundamentals of effective, contemporary-minded living 
and of the humanized liberal profession; and, as a neces- 
sary outcome and by-product of our integrated, unified four 
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years’ program, of those qualities and attitudes of mind 
which distinguish genuine culture. 

I think you will agree with me that three of the most 
important problems facing us today are the reconciliation of 
democracy (and I may add Christianity) with our indus- 
trial order; of democracy and nationalism, on the basis of 
self-respecting equality and moral autonomy, with some 
form of world organization and world order ; and last of all 
(particularly in view of the alarmist and pernicious influ- 
ence of certain well-known, recent best sellers), the problem 
raised by the last great meeting of East and West with its 
portentous problem of the contact of races and cultures of 
various levels in an increasingly industrialized and demo- 
cratic world. 

In all of these fields the drift towards the newer human- 
ism is unmistakable. Economics is no longer merely a 
process of production, but more and more a matter of 
human government involving the due recognition of the 
human equation and of the democratic truth that equality 
of opportunity is fundamental to true freedom. Fortunately 
or unfortunately, many of our great economic problems, 
national and international, have to be settled politically. 
Similarly in the matter of international relations, one of 
our difficulties is the survival of the eighteenth centm7 con- 
ception of the state and of the survival and intensification 
of century-old hatreds and prejudices. However, the state 
is being humanized, moralized, and the imperialism of ex- 
ploitation and domination is gradually being transformed 
into temporary trusteeship against the time when the back- 
ward peoples of the earth shall have reached their political 
majority by the progressive extension of liberty and self- 
government. Most important of all, the problem of racial 
and cultural contracts and rivalries is ultimately and in 
the last analysis not so much a matter of biological differ- 
ence or of the clash of economic interests as of a proper 
understanding of the habits of mind, mental attitudes and 
outlook that have been centuries in the making, Historic- 
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mindedness, clear thinking and sympathy, are needed, along 
with a proper realization of the scientific facts underlying 
racial and cultural problems. 

Certain present-day movements and tendencies — ^not re- 
stricted by any means to Oregon — should impress upon us 
the duty of making plain to our citizens that Americanism 
is not to be achieved by force and compulsion in the realm 
of ideas and ideals and that we must not confuse external 
uniformity and conformity with what a Frenchman has so 
well called “a sacred union of hearts.” The great task and 
opportunity of the Liberal College, it seems to me, is to 
make and keep our young men and women fit for freedom 
and for free institutions. 

Now then, just what has been our program and policy at 
Reed? Forgetting historical antagonisms and more recent 
controversies and rivalries, we have attempted to make a 
fresh analysis of present-day conditions, tendencies and 
needs. On the basis of this analysis, the new Reed cur- 
riculum has been planned as a four-year program, including 
vacations, and is intended for a residential, liberal, coedu- 
cational college, limited in attendance to five hundred stu- 
dents in order not to jeopardize the quality of instruction. 
Our new program is, of course, tentative. Its possible 
success will depend on the morale and esprit de corps of 
the teaching force and on the attitude and cooperation of 
the students. Administrative considerations should be and 
are being subordinated to educational policy. 

One of our first tasks is to eliminate the bookkeeping atti- 
tude towards education. We are trying to think no longer 
in terms of credits and units and three or four or five hour 
courses and are doing away with the water-tight depart- 
ment system in favor of divisional groups in Literature and 
Language, History and Social Science, Mathematics and 
Natural Science, and Philosophy and Psychology. The 
student is encouraged to look upon his work as forming 
one unified course o f study., aiidJsunia464e-4eeHrhat ' VHTg” 
his freshman year 



the various parts of which are closely bound up with one 
another. 

During the first two years he pursues an integrated course 
of study with differentiated but correlated reading and con- 
ferences, and with a further possible deviation accordingly 
as his primary interests He in the field of Mathematics and 
Science or in that of Letters and Social Science. Instead 
of a freshman orientation and survey course, informational 
in nature, or a formal course of a few hours a week de- 
voted to teaching the student how to study and how to 
think, it is our plan to devote the work of the first two 
years to an examination of the fundamental basis and his- 
torical backgrounds of contemporary civilization, as they 
can be studied in the great representative fields of knowl- 
edge. The different ways of approach, methods of work, 
viewpoint or interpretation in identical or allied fields pre- 
sented on a year’s basis ; the careful selection of a faculty 
composed of instructors who, while engaged in private 
research, are primarily teachers, and who have had very 
different training and who hold differing opinions and view- 
points, and collateral and interrelated reading in the modern 
languages — all these tend to do away with the police atti- 
tude between students and faculty and to provoke thought 
and discussion after the fashion of Socrates’ “Think-shop." 
Lectures are few; the conference method, by small groups 
and individuals, predominates. Education is viewed as a 
cooperative process by discussion and consent. 

On that basis, an appeal is made not to make sure of 
minimum requirements but of maximum voluntary effort on 
the part of both students and faculty. The use of the text- 
book is reduced to a minimum, and we have had gratifying 
success with supervised suggested readings during the sum- 
mer vacation. Enthusiastic cooperation of instructors is, 
of course, necessary, and frequent meetings are held of 
what are, in the main, separate “crews” of freshman and 
sophomore instructors. Under the new scheme, except in a 
limited number of cases, professors and assistant professors 
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are given an opportunity to meet with small groups and 
with the individual students during the entire year, making 
unnecessary the usual artificial advisory systems by making 
it possible for the divisional faculty groups to be of great 
service in helping the individual student to a wise choice of 
a major interest when he comes to the end of the sopho- 
more year. Incidentally, it helps to build up, also, a sound, 
self-respecting honor spirit and intellectual camevaderie. 

We have worked out for the first two years a unified 
course of study which is elastic enough to permit the stu- 
dent to express and cultivate legitimate interests of his own, 
in the place of the old haphazard elective courses. The 
elective principle is preserved but is made to subserve the 
.synthetic idea of an interrelated and integrated curriculum. 
The work of the freshman year is given up to a considera- 
tion of the evolution of man in nature and society, man’s 
biological and social heritage, and his achievements in 
literature and the arts; and in lieu of the old formal logic 
course there is substituted an introduction to mathematical 
analysis and to the basic conceptions and theories of exact 
science. In connection with the work in the History of 
Civilization, students are given the choice of reading in 
government and law, in economic and social institutions, or 
in cultural history. In small supplementary conference 
sections this reading is correlated with an intensive study 
of some one phase of institutional development (political, 
economic, social), or of culture (literature, art, music). 
The year’s work in Biology, incidentally, provides an op- 
portunity for a thorough preliminary study of the principles 
and proces,ses of heredity and environment in their human 
applications, which servies to throw light on one of the very 
first problems met with in the History of Civilization, 
namely, the relation between race and language and culture. 
(I am simply trying to emphasize the point that these are 
not the ordinary survey courses.) 

This unified course of study during the freshman year 
is intended to provide the necessary perspective for a sound 
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understanding of the modern world, to demonstrate the 
fundamental unity of mankind and of nature, and to make 
possible an understanding appreciation of the diversity of 
the contributions made by individuals and peoples to that 
totality which we call contemporary civilization. To an 
intensive study of this contemporary civilization, again in 
certain representative fields, the work of the sophomore 
year is devoted. As in the freshman year, the attempt is 
again made to correlate and integrate into a unified course 
of study for the year the literary, historical and social, and 
scientific approaches to the common field of study. For 
those whose primary interests lie in Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences, the usual close correlations are preserved 
and emphasized. 

While elastic enough to make possible the thorough un- 
dertaking of the necessary -fundamental woi'k in the natural 
sciences in proper sequence, the idea behind the unified 
work of the first two years is, as has been stated, to lay a 
foundation for the fundamentals of contemporary twentieth 
century living from the standpoint of citizenship and of a 
truly liberal professional career. 

Though chronologically a part of the third year’s work, 
the junior “half-course” in Citizenship and International 
Relations is really but the culmination and rounding out of 
the work of the first two years. It is an attempt to interpret 
to our students in their junior year, when they are both 
mature enough and near enough the voting age to take an 
intelligent interest, the history and meaning of the United 
States in its American, European and world setting as sup- 
plied by the study of the History of Civilization during the 
freshman and sophomore years. 

At the end of the sophomore year, when the student is 
presumably sufficiently oriented to make a wise and happy 
choice for his real life interest, the divisional group of the 
faculty, who know him personally and whom he has had 
every opportunity of knowing himself, take counsel with 
each student individually and plan with him a unified course 
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of study. The work of the last two years is intended to 
lay the broad foundation for a humanized liberal profes- 
sion. We have no right to take that interest out of the 
life of the student. Scholarship and culture, the dignity 
of labor, and a life of service, should not be strangers, nor 
placed in any artificial or dangerous antithesis. It does not 
make much difference to us after this how many formal 
courses he attends. We are interested only in seeing that 
the student’s time is wisely and fully occupied. So far as 
the junior and senior years are concerned, the College 
leaves to the discretion of the student and his instructors 
both the allotment of time to the various studies and the type 
of instruction. The number of hours he spends in the class- 
room is not significant; neither is it required of instructors 
that they meet their classes for a certain fixed number of 
hours each week. In eveiy possible way, the work is made 
elastic, and the student is thrown on his own resources 
under wise guidance, but on his own responsibility. 

The correlation which is so conspicuous a feature of the 
first two years is preserved and reinforced in the last two. 
By various methods, the student carries on parallel investiga- 
tions in allied fields. At the end of the junior year an ex- 
amination tests the knowledge of the student within his 
chosen field and allied fields and his fitness to enter upon 
the work of the senior year. This Junior Examination, as 
well as the examination at the end of the senior year, are 
not based on “courses” pursued by the student, but are in- 
tended to disclose the measure of proficiency and intellectual 
power attained by the student in the treatment of problems 
which fall within the field of study in which he has been 
engaged. 

And as the outcome — or as the by-product, if you 
please, — of this four years of community experience, there 
are developed and cultivated those qualities and attitudes of 
mind which betray the presence of real culture and scholar- 
ship. First of all, clean, straight, independent thinking and 
thinking through, which recognizes the difference between 
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authentic and authoritarian knowledge. Secondly, construc- 
tively critical, synthetic, historic-mindedness. This is per- 
haps one of our greatest needs, as witness our gropings and 
floundering in the present world situation and the costliness 
of our intellectual unpreparedness in undertaking an enlight- 
ened, constructive foreign policy. Other illustrations from 
recent history abound. There was a nation that thought 
the shortest way to Paris was through Belgium, only to dis- 
cover that it was the longest way in the end. There were 
imported into Russia recently a set of western ideas that 
fitted neither the Russian background nor Russian peasant 
experience — at what a cost! Thirdly, scientific-mindedness 
and, above all, the scientific spirit — the passion for truth, 
the mental adventure of discovery, precision in the use of 
terms, the ability to distinguish between true and false in 
theories and hypotheses, the caution which guards against 
generalizations and hasty judgments. 

Perhaps the most valuable experience in the four years — 
giving unity to the whole course of study and helping the 
student to clarify and formulate his own ideas concerning 
the nature of experience and knowledge, is the opportunity 
during the senior year to participate in a weekly two hour 
colloquium, in which small groups of students with major 
interests in the various fields are given an opportunity to 
thresh and test out the various interpretations of contem- 
porary civilization and society with which they have come 
into contact during the college course and to think their 
way through to a philosophy of life — their own. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to give you some notion 
of the program for a four year unified course o-f study 
which is now being tried out at Reed. This plan of meet- 
ing the diversified interests of students by individual work 
rather than by highly specialized courses naturally leads to 
a reduction of the number of courses ofifered. As the 
mechanism for improving the correlation and integration of 
the various subjects is perfected by increasing experience, it 
is hoped that duplication and overlapping of courses will be 
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eliminated and that the number of lectures and class meet- 
ings will be still further reduced, with an increase in indi- 
vidual, voluntary student effort. 

A further economy of time and effort — to say nothing of 
an increased efficiency in teaching methods — is effected by 
an interesting experiment in our teaching of Literature, 
Modern Language, and Composition, which is giving every 
promise of success. After 1924, all students are expected to 
present a reading knowledge of French or German for en- 
trance. Except in certain work restricted to juniors and 
seniors, all courses in Language are devoted exclusively to 
the purpose of enabling a student to read ; conversation and 
composition are eliminated. No specifically English, French, 
or German courses are offered; literary courses are division 
courses. The work in Latin, and in Greek beyond that of 
the first year, is purely literary. During the entire college 
course, students do collateral reading in the language which 
they present for admission in connection with all their 
courses. We have no composition course as such. Instruc- 
tion in written and oral English in connection with all the 
work of the freshman and sophomore year, is given by con- 
ference, individual or in groups. 

The saving in time and effort thus effected is put to good 
use. Beginning with the freshman year and increasing in 
amount progressively with each succeeding year, each stu- 
dent is allowed a certain amount of time for independent 
reading on a year’s basis, under the supervision of some 
one professor, or for additional reading or laboratory work 
in connection with some one of the representative fields of 
knowledge of his own choice. We believe that the merely 
acquisitive process of information should be left increas- 
ingly to the individual student’s own responsibility and that 
the graduate attitude can be progressively developed during 
the four year college course by giving the individual stu- 
dents time and opportunity for developing themselves 
through independent reading and inquiry, through critical 
study, and, if at all promising, through creative work. 
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From the beginning to the end of the college course the 
student is taught that his primary aim should be to acquire 
the power to think for himself, to seek out his own prob- 
lems, his own sources of information, to make up his own 
bibliography, and to read widely. 

I have more than imposed upon your patience. To con- 
clude, my plea is simply the plea not merely to humanize 
knowledge but to humanize our institutions, and our teach- 
ing, so that we may help to make men and women not only 
of knowledge but of understanding and good will. 



Some Needed Revisions in Medical 
Licensure' 

A LAYMAN’S study of the abstracts of laws and State 
board rulings regulating the practice of medicine in 
the United States, as revised to March, 1922, leads 
straight to the conclusion that most of these laws and regu- 
lations have failed to take into account in any really ade- 
quate fashion the great changes in the scope and organiza- 
tion of schools of medicine of the present time, Iowa, for 
example, is operating under a practice act of 1886, amended 
last in 1909; Texas follows the schedule of the act of 1907 ; 
the requirements of the boards in California and Michigan 
bear evidence of having been formulated in the pre-Carnegie, 
or paleozoic, period of medical education. Certain other 
states, like Massachusetts, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Idaho, have taken large cognizance of changed conditions, 
and have modified their regulations accordingly. 

In the earlier period just mentioned no real standardiza- 
tion of medical schools or medical education in this country 
had been attempted. Men sitting in this hall today will 
recall the amazement and alarm which they experienced as 
they considered the results of the first general investigations 
of medical education about 1906. Under the conditions 
existing up to that time, licensing bodies had no alternative 
to writing very detailed and exacting prescriptions for their 
would-be brethren who desired to come up for examination 
for admission to the profession of medicine. Between the 
Harvard Medical School and the office of Doctor Buchanan 
was a wide and varied stretch of country out of which 
almost any sort of man might emerge and ask for license. 

'Extracts from the address of Dr. Kendric C. Babcock at the An- 
nual Congress on Medical Education, Oiicago, March 5, 1923. 
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Small wonder or regret that the boards, representing the 
better sentiment of the profession, elaborated specifications 
as to education, time to be spent, and subjects to be covered. 

The progress of medical education during the last fifteen 
years is the most outstanding single feature in the history 
of professional education in the United States during this 
period. The raising of standards of admission to medical 
colleges to a well-enforced requirement of two years of 
sound college work including certain prescribed sciences 
has been definitely accomplished and the organization and 
admission of the medical colleges and of the institutions 
offering pre-medical training have made adjustment to the 
new requirements witliout serious complaint. Within the 
medical collges themselves the reorganization of methods of 
instruction, the elaboration of the curriculum, the introduc- 
tion of full-time instructors for at least half of the cur- 
riculum and the cooperative enforcement of sound stand- 
ards through the Council on Medical Education as the agent 
of the American Medical Association have given the Class 
A medical schools a recognized status and an efficiency quite 
undreamed of at the beginning of the investigations which 
resulted in the great report on medical education published 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach^ 
ing in 1910. 

With this progress in medical education the machinery of 
licensure seems to a layman hardly to have kept pace. The 
restrictions and detailed specifications fixed by many of the 
state boards at the present time as regulations for admis- 
sion to the examination and to licensure, unquestionably 
operate to hamper both applicants and medical schools quite 
unnecessarily. Regulations which were good in the era of 
expansive and irresponsible medical education may become 
positively harmful in a succeeding generation when medical 
education, “lock, stock, and barrel,” is built on a different 
plan and shaped up under a different sense of responsibility. 
Of this sort is the prescription of vai 7 ing minimum totals 
of hours for the medical course; for example, 3,600 hours 
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in Colorado and Texas, 4,000 hours in Michigan and Cali- 
fornia, and 4,180 in Iowa; and in the case of states like 
California and Iowa a practically hard and fast distribution 
of tliese hours among the subjects in the medical cur- 
riculum — chemistry, 320 hours in California, 340 in Iowa, 
and 360 in Michigan ; pharmacology, 105 hours in Califor- 
nia and 60 in Iowa; anatomy, histology, embryology, etc., 
775 hours in California, 690 in Iowa, and 720 in Michigan. 
One practical difficulty which arises in medical schools 
which attempt to prepare students for a wide market, like 
those of Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, is the neces- 
sity for complying with the various requirements of the 
state boards by setting their number of hours in a given sub- 
ject high enough to meet the highest demand of any state. 

In the same category of hampering restrictions are those 
which set up minimum standards of hours per week, weeks 
per year and years for the completion of the curriculum. 
Illustrations may be found by the dozen, if not by the score. 
Pennsylvania requires that an acceptable medical college, 
recognized by its Bureau of Medical Education and Li- 
censure, shall give "four courses of at least 32 weeks each 
of 35 hours per week of actual work in didactic and clinical 
study ; Georgia requires four courses amounting to at least 
120 weeks, exclusive of holidays, of at least 40 hours each 
week, attendance of at least 80 per cent of each course and 
a grade of 75 per cent in all college examinations ; Connecti- 
cut prescribes "four graded courses of instruction the aggre- 
gate of which amounts to at least 104 weeks of at least 36 
hours each, and at least 42 months must have elapsed be- 
tween the beginning of the student’s first course of medical 
lectures and the date of his graduation”; Illinois requires 
that each term shall consist of not less than 1,020 hours of 
work, with a maximum of permissible absences of 20 per 
cent; and in the case of Colorado the medical course must 
consist of a minimum term of four years in four separate 
years of nine months each, with a total of at least 3,600 
hours. All these provisions hark back to the time when 
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there was no general and acceptable agency for standard- 
izing — which, by the way, does not mean, and ought not to 
mean, the enforcement of a rigid and cramping uniformity— 
and for publishing authoritatively the results of its standard- 
ization, for the benefit of the pi-ofession and of that vast 
and vitally interested public which the profession sets itself 
to serve. 

The rating of the medical college of the country by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, though with- 
out statutory backing or authority of any sort, has been so 
thoroughly consistent, courageous, intelligent, and consid- 
erate, so steadily cooperative with the universities and col- 
leges with which the medical schools have been connected, 
on the one hand, and so wisely supported by the medical 
profession, on the other hand, that the judgments of the 
Council as expressed in its published classification of medi- 
cal colleges, year by year, are accepted practically without 
question, save perhaps by those persons and institutions 
whose merits the Council failed to appraise according to 
expectations. The standards of the universities and the 
ratings of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals 
furnish a safe and tried reliance for any body wishing to 
judge medical education. 

When a school has attained to the distinction of Class A 
by the rating of the Council and of such a body as the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York, it seems 
to a layman entirely clear that state boards must in the long 
run rely upon its honesty, integrity, sound, judgment, and 
professional loyalty, and accept its product for immediate 
examination without questioning meticulously the processes 
by which its graduates have been guided to their degrees. 
It is probably within the prerogative of almost every board to 
approve or not to approve any particular school or all the 
schools of the Council’s Class A or Classes A and B, but 
having so. approved a school or group of schools, there ought 
to be no further question, no detailed prescription, at to the 
exact proportions of the curriculum. On the results of the 
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examinations, year by year, the school must stand or fall. It 
has more at stake than any board. It must find its faults 
or weaknesses or vagaries as a part of a greater institution 
and take prompt measures to remedy them. 

Until state boards relax the present outgrown, unnecessary 
and harmful prescriptions of details discussed above, the 
medical colleges and the medical students must follow in 
the lock-step to their mutual disadvantage. Freedom and 
responsibility under the new conditions of medical educa- 
tion belong to the, medical colleges far more vitally and 
permanently than to the mere examining boards of forty- 
eight states. Progress and professional spirit in the coming 
generations of doctors of medicine depend upon the full 
exercise of these two functions by the medical colleges, 
almost wholly apart from detailed prescriptions by state 
statute, regulation or board. Cooperation among the states, 
the medical school and the Council is more active and cordial 
than ever before. The present roll of Class A medical col- 
leges shows about 23 to be vital organs of the state gov- 
ernment, and as such they are as responsible as are the state 
boards of examiners. The regulations of the boards in 28 
states now give official sanction to the ratings of the Council, 
and three to the ratings of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. But so long as any considerable number 
of states insist upon continuance of the old order of speci- 
fications, restrictions and minute regulations of what belongs 
properly to college administration, there will be a lowered 
efficiency in the colleges and a handicapping of some of the 
most promising students. 





Reorganization of Government 
Departments 

T he plan for reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments was transmitted by the President to the Joint 
Committee on Reorganization of Government Depart- 
ments on February 13, 1923. The letter of transmittal 
stated : “The changes, with few exceptions, notably that of 
coordinating all agencies of national defense, have the sanc- 
tion of the Cabinet.” 

The plan was presented to the Senate February 16 and is 
printed in full in Senate Doc. 302, 67th Congress, Fourth 
Session. In order that the Joint Committee might continue 
its existence and consider the plan, the following joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 282) was passed by both houses: 

Resolved, etc., That section 3 of the resolution of December 29, 
1920, entitled “Joint resolution to create a joint committee on the 
reorganization of the administrative branch of the Government” is 
amended by striking out the words “the second Monday in December, 
1922," and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1924.” 

The following extracts from Senate Doc. 302 give the 
more important changes and the recommended organization 
for the new Department of Education and Welfare ; 

OUTLINE OF THE REORGANIZATION PLAN 
RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE CABINET 

Summary of Recommendations 

The outstanding recommendations are as follows ; 

I. The coordination of the Military and Naval Establishments 
under a single Cabinet ofihcer as the Department of National 
Defense. 

II. .The Transfer of all non-military functions from the War: and 
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Navy Departments to civilian departments, chiefly Interior and 
Commerce. 

III. The elimination of all non-fiscal functions from the Treasury 
Department, 

IV. The establishment of one new department, the Department of 
Education and Welfare. 

V. The change of the name of the Post Office Department to 
Department of Communications. 

VI. The attachment to the several departments of all independent 
establishments except those which perform quasi-judicial functions 
or act as service agencies for all departments. 

The More Important Changes by Departments 

STATE BBPARTMENT 

(а) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of State. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

(o) The General Accounting Office, now an independent establish- 
ment, is transferred to the Treasury Department. 

(б) The following bureaus, now in the Treasury Department, are 
transferred to other departments as noted ; 

Bureau or Office Transferred to — 

Bureau of the Budget Independent Establishment, 

General Supply Committee .Independent Establishment. 

Public Health Service Education and Welfare. 

Coast Guard Commerce, defen.se. 

Supervising Architect’s Office ...Interior. 

WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 

(a) These departments are placed under a single Cabinet officer, 
as the Department of Defense. Three undersecretaries are provided : 
for the Army, for the Navy, and for national resources. 

(b) The non-military engineering activities of the War Depart- 
ment, including the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 
District and Division Engineer Offices, the Mississippi River and 
California Debris Commissions, the Board of Road Commissioners 
for Alaska, and the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (Dis- 
trict of Columbia), are transferred to the Department of the 
Interior. 

(c) The mar'ce activities of the War Department, including the 
Lake Survt « Office, the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, 
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and the supervisor of New York Harbor, are transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. 

(d) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of State. 

(e) The Hydrographic Office and the Naval Observatory are 
transferred from the Navy Department to the Department of 
Commerce. 

(f) The Revenue Cutter Service, now a part of the Coast Guard 
in the Treasury Department, is transferred from that department to 
the Naval Establishment. 

DEPABTMENT OF THE INTEJUOK 

(<j) The Interior Department is given two major functions: The 
administration of the public domain and the construction and main- 
tenance of public works. The subdivisions of the department are 
grouped accordingly under two assistant secretaries. 

(b) The educational and health activities of the department, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Education, Indian Schools, Howard University, 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and 
Freedman’s Hospital, together with the Bureau of Pensions, are 
transferred to the new Department of Education and Welfare. 

(e) The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office are transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. 

(d) The non-military engineering activities of the War Depart- 
ment are transferred to the Department of the Interior, as is also 
control over the national military parks. 

(e) The Supervising Architect’s Office is transferred from the 
Treasury Department to the Department of the Interior. 

(f) The Bureau of Public Roads is transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. 

(if) The functions of the Federal Power Commission, an indepen- 
dent establishment, are transferred to the Department of the Interior. 

department of justice 

(а) The solicitors of the several departments, now nominally 
under the control of the Department of Justice, are transferred to 
the departments to wdiich they are respectively attached. 

(б) The office of the Alien Property Custodian, now an inde- 
pendent establishment, is transferred to the Department of Justice. 

(c) The administration of United States prisons is transferred 
from the Department of Justice to the Department of Education and 
Welfare. 
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DKPARTMKNT OF COMMUNICATIONS 

(o) The Post Office Department is renamed as the Department 
of Communications. The only important change contemplated is 
the addition of a bureau to develop and extend telephone and tele- 
graphic communications, including, wireless, for the general public 
benefit. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

(o) The Bureau of Public Roads is transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. 

(b) The Botanic Garden is transferred from congressional super- 
vision to the control of the Department of Agriculture. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

(o) The Department of Commerce is given three major functions : 
The promotion of industry, the promotion of trade, and the develop- 
ment, regulation, and protection of the merchant marine. The 
subdivisions of the department are organiaed, accordingly, under 
three Assistant Secretaries. 

(b) The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office are transferred 
to the Department of Commerce from the Department of the Inte- 
rior, as well as the compilation of statistics of mineral production. 

(c) The Lake Survey, the inland and coastwise waterways service, 
the supervisor of New York Harbor, and the compilation of statis- 
tics of internal commerce are transferred from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of Commerce. 

id) The Hydrographic Office and the Naval Observatory are 
transferred from the Navy Department to the Department of 
Commerce, 

(«) The Life Saving Service is transferred from the Treasury 
Department (Coast Guard) to the Department of Commerce, which 
is given control likewise over the United States section of the Inter- 
American High Commission, now in the Treasury Department. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

(a) The functions of the women’s and children's bureaus, except 
such as relate to women and children in industry, are transferred to 
the Department of Education and Welfare. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

(o) This is a new department, to have four major subdivisions, 
each in charge of an assistant secretary, as follows : 
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Education. 

Health. 

Social service. 

Veteran Relief. 

(b) Existing bureaus and offices to be transferred to the De- 
partment of Education and Welfare are as follows ; 

From the Department of the Interior ; 

Bureau of Education. 

Indian Schools. 

Howard University. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 

Freedman’s Hospital. 

Bureau of Pensions. 

From the Department of Labor; 

Women’s Bureau (part). 

Children’s Bureau (part). 

From the Treasury Department: 

Public Health Service. 

From the War Department; 

Soldiers’ Home. 

From the Department of Justice: 

Office of the Superintendent of Prisons. 

Independent establishments ; 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

Veterans’ Bureau. 

INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 

(o) To the greatest possible extent the existing independent 
establishments have been placed imder the administrative super- 
vision of some department. Only those remain which are cjuasi- 
judicial in character, necessitating a board or commission form 
of organization, or which perform a service function for all 
branches of the Government. These are as follows : 

Commissions, boards, etc.: 

Civil Service Commission. 

Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Tariff Commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Federal Reserve Board. 
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War Finance Corporation. 

Coal Commission. 

Railroad Administration. 

Railroad Labor Board. 

World War Foreign Debt Commission. 

Service bureaus and offices: 

Bureau of the Budget. 

Government Printing Office. 

Bureau of Efficiency. 

Bureau of Purchase and Supply, Government Fuel Yards. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION. 

Walter F. Brown, representing the President, Chairman. 
Reed Smoot, Senator from Utah, Vice-Cliairman. 

James W. Wadsworth, Jr., Senator from New York. 

Pat Harrison, Senator from Mississippi. 

J. Stanley Webster, Representative from Washington. 
Henry W. Temple, Representative from Pennsylvania. 

R. Walton Moore, Representative from Virginia. 

Under the proposed plan the Department of Education 
and Welfare will be organized as follows : 

Secretary of Education and Welfare. 

Executives Offices. 

Assistant Secretary for Education: 

General Education — 

Bureau of Education (Ulterior). 

Indian Schools (Interior). 

Howard University (Interior). 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf (independent). 
Smithsonian Institution (independent). 

National Museum. 

National Gallery of Art. 

International Exchange Service. 

Bureau of American Enthology. 

Astrophysical Observatory. 

National Zoological Park. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
Physical Education (new). 

Vocational education (Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation) — Section of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Assistant Secretary for Public Health : 

Public Health Service. 

Quarantine and Sanitation. 

Hospitalization — 

National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (inde- 
pendent). 

Soldiers’ Home (War). 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (Interior). 

Freedman’s Hospital (Interior). 

Research. 

Assistant Secretary for Social Service: 

Women’s Bureau (Labor — ^part). 

Children’s Bureau (Labor — part). 

Superintendent of Prisons (Justice). 

Assistant Secretary for Veteran Relief: 

Veteran’s Bureau (independent). 

Bureau of Pensions (Interior). 

Solicitor. 



The Federal Council of Citizenship 
Training 

T he need for coordination in the educational work 
of the various federal offices has been increasing rap- 
idly during the past few years. The following Exec- 
utive Order is a practical step toward the realization of a 
more unified policy of the Federal Government toward edu- 
cation. The Council has been organized in accordance with 
the order and is meeting regularly to study the problem and 
formulate plans of action; 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 

There is hereby created the Federal Council of Citizenship Train- 
ing. The membership of this Council shall consist of one represen- 
tative and one alternate appointed as designated below from each of 
the following Federal offices: 

1. The Department of tlie Interior (Bureau of Education), 
appointed by the Secretary of Interior. 

2. The War Department (Operations and Training Division, 
General Staff), appointed by the Secretary of War. 

3. The Navy Department (Educational Section, Bureau of 
Navigation), appointed by the Secretary of Navy, 

4. The Treasury Department (Public Health Service), ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Treasury, 

S. The Post Office Department (Welfare Division), appointed 
by the Postmaster General. 

6. The Department of Agriculture (States Relations Service), 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

1 . The Department of Labor (Naturalization Bureau), ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor. 

8. The Federal Board for Vocational Education, appointed by 
the Chairman of the Board. 

9. The U. S. Veterans Bureau (Rehabilitation Division), ap- 
pointed by the Director of the Bureau. 

10. The Department of State, appointed by the Secretary of 
State. 
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11. The Department of Justice, appointed by the Attorney 

General. 

12. The Department of -Commerce, appointed by the Secretary 

of Commerce. 

An alternate may attend the meetings of the Council and shall 
attend whenever the member from his office is unable to be present. 

The first meeting of the Council will be held on Friday, January 
26, 1923, at 2 p. m. in Room 241, State, War and Navy Building. 
Subsequent meetings shall be held not less than once a month at 
times and places designated by the Council. 

The Council shall elect its own officers and determine its own 
procedure. It shall not report as a body to any one Federal office; 
but each member shall report its findings and recommendations to 
his own Department head through usual channels for consideration 
and action. 

The duties of the Council are to make constructive suggestions 
as to how the Federal offices may cooperate to secure more efifective 
citizenship training, both in their own work and in cooperation with 
all other public and private agencies throughout the country. The 
facilities of all Federal offices shall be available as far as is prac- 
ticable to further the work of the Council. 

Warren G. Harding. 

The White House, 

January 12, 1923. 



The National Board on|Personal 
Classification 

O N JANUARY 6 a conference was held at the National 
Research Council to discuss ways and means of secur- 
ing more uniform forms and more standard ter- 
minology in personnel classification. Delegates from seven- 
teen organizations interested in this work attended. The 
conference agreed that the organizations actively working 
on personnel classification fell naturally into seven major 
groups as follows : 

The National Management Association. 

The Joint Committee on Terminology of the Engineer- 
ing Council. 

The, Federal Government. 

The National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions. 
The American Federation of Labor. 

The National Research Council. 

The American Council on Education. 

All of these groups were already organized excepting the 
Federal Government. It was, therefore, recommended that 
steps be taken to create a Committee on Occupational Ter- 
minology and Specifications composed of delegates from those 
offices in the Federal Government that make constant use of 
personnel specifications; This committee has been created 
and is composed of one delegate each from the Civil Service 
Commission, the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Veterans Bureau, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, the Bureau of Efficiency, and the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy. 

The conference also instructed the chairman to invite the 
seven major groups to appoint one delegate each to a Na- 
tional Board on Personnel Classification. The first meeting 
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of this Board was held on March 31 in the offices of the 
American Council on Education, with the following dele- 
gates present : 

J, A. Randall, representing the National Management 
Association. 

L, W. Wallace, repi'esenting the Joint Committee on 
Terminology, of the Engineering Council. 

R. W. Briggs, representing the Federal Government. 

C. O. Messick, representing the National Assembly of 
Civil Service Commissions. 

Oliver Hoyem, representing the American Federation of 
Labor. 

L. L. Thurstone, representing the National Research 
Council. 

C. R. Mann, representing the American Council on 
Education. 

The Board elected C. R. Mann, chairman, and Oliver 
Hoyem, secretary, and appointed an Executive Committee 
composed of the four members resident in Washington. 
The functions of the Board were discussed at length and 
the ways and means of securing cooperation of the sev- 
eral groups in promulgating standard forms for personnel 
classifications and standard terminology were outlined. The 
Executive Committee was instructed to draw up a full state- 
ment of the problem and the proposed plan of attack for 
detailed consideration of the Board. 
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The Significance of the Fine Arts 

I T IS AN anomalous fact that very few of the many thou- 
sands of young people who are graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in every June have any fair knowl- 
edge of the history and principles of the fine arts or intelli- 
gent appreciation of their significance. The Association of 
American Colleges has long cherished an earnest desire to 
find a means of improvement of this condition. In 1919 it 
appointed a Commission on Architecture which has for its 
purpose not only to foster a movement for the improvement 
of the building plans of the colleges but also to secure, if 
possible, a wider and more effective teaching of art in the 
educational institutions of the nation. In particular, this 
Commission was to undertake to persuade the colleges “to 
coirsider seriously as something of vital importance the in- 
troduction of courses in tire appreciation of art” and “to 
give amplification and further emphasis to courses already 
offered in our colleges on art subjects and art appreciation.” 

The Commission early sought counsel and assistance from 
the Committee on Education of the American Institute of 
Architects and complained to it that no suitable textbook 
was to be found for the fulfillment of its educational pur- 
pose. Consequently, in response to its complaint, the com- 
mittee undertook to provide the desired volume through the 
cooperation of the most highly qualified members of the 
Institute. That volume has now appeared under the title 
“The Significance of the Fine Arts,” beautifully printed by 
the Marshall Jones Company of Boston, Mass. The object 
in the mind of the authors was to produce a book not only 
suitable for use as a textbook in art courses in college but 
also adapted to the entertainment and instruction of the 
general reader. 

Part I of the completed book is devoted to the consider- 
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ation of the four periods of architecture, the authors of the 
four essays in order being C. Howard Walker, Ralph Adams 
Cram, H. Van Buren Magonigle, and Paul P. Cret, Part 
11 contains essays on “The Allied Arts,” the authors and 
their subjects being as follows; Lorado Taft, Sculpture; 
Bryson Burroughs, Painting; Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Landscape Design; Edward H. Bennett, City Planning; 
linger Elliott, Industrial Arts ; and Thomas Whitney Sur- 
ette, Music. The book is concluded with a prize essay, a 
brief and most beautiful Epilogue on the Significance of 
Art by C. Howard Walker. Seldom has a book on any sub- 
ject been written by men of so widely recognized leadership 
in their respective fields, and the chapters bear not only the 
authority of the master but also the charm of the artist. 

The volume is published in two editions, one for the li- 
brary at $7.50, the other for textbook use at $3.50. The 
services of the authors were contributed practically without 
recompense, and any and all royalities accruing from the 
sale of the book will be devoted to the cause of art 
education. 

The Commission recognizes its great obligation to the 
committee and is very happy in being allowed to report to 
the colleges that its desire for a suitable textbook for instruc- 
tion in art has been so fitly met. It hopes that this volume, 
which bears the cordial endorsement of the Association of 
American Colleges, may find the very widest use in the art 
courses of all educational institutions. It believes that by 
thi.s means art which “crowns and glorifies the achievements 
of man” may cease to be so widely a terra incognita to the 
college graduates of America. 
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The Annual Meeting 

T he annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education was held at the Cosmos Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 5 and 6, 1923. The meeting was 
attended by more than two hundred delegates and guests of 
the Council. 

The reports of the Executive Committee, the Treasurer, 
the Committee on Finance, and the Director showed that 
the Council is in a flourishing and sound condition. These 
reports are appended. All these reports were accepted and 
placed on file. The recommendations of the Executive 
Committee that the budget for the fiscal year and that the 
election of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools as a constituent member be confirmed, 
were approved by the Council. 

Professor George D. Strayer, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion in Charge of the Educational Finance Inquiry, re- 
ported that the first volume of that report is now ready for 
the printer. He informed the Council that there would be 
several subsidiary volumes, 'giving in. greater detail the facts 
and statistics that have been collected and studied. It was 
his hope that this first volume would be printed and ready 
for distribution by fall. The full report follows. 

The reports of the Committees on Franco-American Ex- 
change of Scholarships and Fellowships and on International 
Educational Relations indicated that the exchange of French 
and American students that was inaugurated in 1920 is still 
in active operation. During the past year the Committee has 
made 28 appointments to scholarships and awarded 13 fel- 
lowships in 5 French universities. It has also arranged for 
43 scholarships in American institutions for the use of 
French students. 
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After discussion, the following resolution was passed 
concerning the activities of the Council in this field : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to take up 
with the foundations the question of the organization of the agencies 
in the field of international educational relations with the view to 
better coordination of these agencies and a more adequate financial 
support of their activities. 

President John H. MacCracken reported that the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation had endeavored to secure fa- 
vorable action from Congress with regard to the tariff on 
scientific instruments and the tariff on books. In the former 
case their efforts were unavailing. In spite of their pro- 
tests, scientific instruments and supplies for educational in- 
stitutions were removed from the free list. In the case of 
books the old arrangement) for free importation for educa- 
tional purposes remains. 

Mention was also made in this report of the efforts of this 
committee to induce President Harding to call a national 
conference on man-power and to the recently presented re- 
port of the Joint Commission on Reorganization of the 
Executive Departments. Copies of Senate Document 302 
containing this proposal in detail were distributed for infor- 
mation of the Council, It was indicated that a large ques- 
tion is defined by this document, and the importance of the 
careful study of this problem by all educational agencies was 
urged. The complete report follows. 

An address on the work of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by its president, William B. Owen, described the 
development of that Association, its recent rapid growth 
from 10,000 to 150,000 members, and its reorganization so 
as to make it the one great national representative of the 
interests of the teaching profession. He emphasized the 
fact that this development is an expression of the growing 
professional consciousness on the part of teachers, and that 
this is manifesting itself in efforts to express professional 
opinions on national educational problems. In order to bring 
this about there is now being organized by the Association, 
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at the Washington headquarters, a Committee on the Amer- 
ican School Program. It is proposed to have a staff of the 
best experts available to study this general problem. In 
developing tliis professional organization, the National Edu- 
cation Association is affiliated with all State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and desires to cooperate with every other agency. 
It hopes the American Council on Education will cooperate 
with it in the field of higher education. 

As evidence of this desire President Owen extended to the 
Council an invitation to cooperate with the National Educa- 
tion Association in organizing a program on the morning of 
the Fourth of July in the Greek Theater at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. By unanimous vote the Council accepted this invita- 
tion and instructed the Director to assist President Owen in 
arranging such a meeting. 

It was pointed out that the situation defined by the status 
of the Sterling-Towner Bill, the report of the Joint Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of the Executive Departments, and 
the rapidly growing professional consciousness among 
teachers, presented an admirable opportunity for construc- 
tive work on thej problem of national organization of edu- 
cation. It seems certain that a bill substantially identical 
with the Sterling-Towner Bill will be introduced at the com- 
ing session of Congress. The report of the Joint Commis- 
sion will also be a matter of study. ' The question was raised 
whether the American Council desires to take any active part 
in the study of this problem during the coming year. 

With regard to this question, after considerable discus- 
sion, the Council instructed its Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation to make a study of the fundamental principles 
involved in federal legislation with regard to education, to 
inform the Council of progress of such studies, and, if need 
arose, to request the Executive Committee to call a special 
meeting of the Council. 

The University Center for Research in Washington was 
described by Mr. W. F. Willoughby. It was indicated that 
splendid opportunities for research that would be of great 
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value to the nation exist in Washington, but are not utilized. 
To meet this situation some thirty permanent residents of 
Washington, who are in touch with these facilities, organ- 
ized as an informal committee and volunteered to supervise 
the work of any research students who might apply to them 
for guidance. So far only two have availed themselves of 
this opportunity. The colleges and universities have not 
understood the situation. 

Recently a collection of problems, the solution of which 
will be of value to the nation and the facilities for studying 
which exist in Washington, was made by the Committee and 
will be distributed to the colleges. The question was also 
raised whether universities would be interested in registering 
as candidates for higher degrees some of the very able men 
and women who are working in Washington and who would 
be glad of an opportunity to secure higher degrees. If uni- 
versities would accept a sufficient amount of nonresident 
work here in the production of a thesis as qualifying for a 
higher degree, many very competent individuals would be 
glad to avail themselves of this opportunity. 

Mr. Willoughby also called the attention of the Council to 
the new Residence Foundation that has been established in 
Washington by Mr. Robert Brookings to enable some thirty 
research students in political science and economics to live 
together and to do research work in those subjects here. A 
building has been purchased and provision made for housing 
and instruction of thirty men. The universities are being 
invited to cooperate in discovering the best candidates for 
these fellowships. 

Dr. Vernon Kellogg explained the work of the National 
Research Council in the field of physical and biological 
science. He assured the representatives of the colleges and 
universities that the Research Council is very anxious to 
cooperate with them and to be of service in developing their 
own research facilities and in improving their preparation of 
students for research. For the past two years the Council 
has been studying the question of treatment of the specially 
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gifted student. A representative of the Council has traveled 
widely and visited many of the universities in the interests 
of the study. 

It has developed that the gifted student is but one section 
of the general problem of proper classification of students 
with regard to abilities and capacities. It is the desire of the 
Research Council to stimulate the colleges and universities of 
the country to give more attention to this matter of inherent 
individual differences among students and to abandon the 
old assumption that everyone is as good as anyone else. The 
fundamental study of this question is the only sure method 
of conserving creative imagination wherever it is found. 

The Research Council has at its disposal a number of Re- 
search Fellowships for the purpose of encouraging students 
who have taken higher degrees to continue at research work 
until they become established. These fellowships are for 
research in physics, chemistry and biological science. The 
fellows elected to these positions are assigned to the univer- 
sities where the best facilities exist for the particular 
research in hand. It is hoped by this means to enable young 
Doctors of Philosophy to spend several years after taking 
their degrees in research work without financial worry. 

The report of the Committee on Education for Citizenship 
was presented in printed form. (See pages 120-137, s, q.) 
The attention of the Council was directed to the fact that this 
problem of citizenship training is one of the livest ones in 
the world today and that there is little coherence or system 
in the various methods that are employed in attacking it. 
Although many organizations are working on this problem, 
there is no guiding thread that brings harmonious results. 
The suggestion in the report to the effect that the Preamble 
to the Constitution furnishes such a common objective for 
all work of this kind appears to the Committee as a simple, 
yet powerful solution of this perplexing difficulty. The two 
recommendations at the end of the Report, that the Council 
urge colleges to pay special attention to this problem and 
that a Committee of Five be appointed to encourage coopera- 
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tion among agencies engaged in outlining such material for 
unified citizenship courses for college students, were 
approved. 

That the Federal Government is thoroughly awake to the 
importance of this citizenship problem was impressed upon 
the Council by the Commissioner of Education, Honorable 
J. J. Tigert, in his description of the newly organized Fed- 
eral Council of Citizenship Training. The Executive Order 
creating this Council has already been printed in the Record, 
Volume in. No. 2, page 71. This Council consists of a 
representative and an alternate from every Federal Exec- 
utive Department and from the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the Veterans Bureau, because every 
department of the Government has some contact with this 
central problem of American life. 

Since its organization in January the Council has met 
every two weeks and has devoted its energies, first to mak- 
ing a chart of all the activities of the various departments 
with reference to this problem ; and secondly, to producing 
a practical definition of the objectives of citizenship train- 
ing, both for its own guidance and for the assistance of 
organizations working in this field. The chart is now com- 
pleted and the definition of objectives has found expression 
in a Community Score Card, designed to stimulate com- 
munities to study their own conditions with regard to physi- 
cal, mental, vocational, patriotic, social, and moral develop- 
ment. It is the belief of the Council that when a community 
has discovered by its own study that, for example, only 37 
per cent of the legal voters actually yoted on election day, 
action is likely to follow. The questions on the Score Card, 
therefore, are confined to matters that can be observed and 
recorded, thereby giving definiteness to the score and the 
force of facts to the call for improvement. 

Dr. Tigert indicated that the Federal Council is aware that 
it has no authority to compel communities to rate them- 
selves. Nevertheless it believes that communities will 
interested in entering this competition for standing in the 
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matter of excellent citizenship. If this score can be made a 
national game, many important practical results are sure to 
follow. 

Gen. John McA. Palmer discussed the relation between 
training for national defense and training for citizenship. 
He referred to Lord Bryce’s conclusion in his book on Mod- 
ern Democracies that Switzerland is the strongest of the 
modern democracies and that tire Swiss are unique among 
democratic peoples in that they submit to universal military 
training. General Palmer showed why the Swiss system is 
totally different from that of autocratic nations and why it 
enables a people to discover and develop those of its citizens 
who have the powers of leadership, which is the greatest 
need in democratic organization. Since military training in 
America is voluntary, the results secured in Switzerland 
may be obtained here by defining the objectives of citizen- 
ship training, including that of military training, and then 
stimulating competition among young men to win a badge 
or other recognition of complete citizenship. Such training 
for complete citizenship, conducted on essentially democratic 
lines, will produce the fine type of manhood required for 
national progress. Under such conditions national defense 
will take care of itself. 

Judge Townsend Scudder and Mr. Sidney Morse, repre- 
senting the National American Council, briefly informed the 
meeting of their coming annual meeting on May 24, at which 
the President and General Pershing had agreed to address 
them on the subject of training for citizenship. They ex- 
tended an invitation to the American Council to participate 
in this meeting and cooperate with them in their efforts to 
develop better methods of citizenship training. 

The Committee on Standards presented its report on the 
standards for junior colleges and for teacher training insti- 
tutions. The reports were received and ordered transmitted 
to the new Committee on Standards. There was consider- 
able discussion concerning certain specific items in the report, 
and the question was raised as to whether this national or- 
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ganization should pass on detailed standards, such as the 
possession of an income of at least $20,000. 

After considerable discussion it was voted “that the Com- 
mittee on Standards is directed to meet and consider further 
the general principles which should be recognized by all 
standardizing agencies. It shall prepare a report, recom- 
mendingi to the Council its findings with regard to general 
principles, and shall collect and include as a part of its report 
a comparative statement of the practices of the various 
standardizing agencies in making up and enforcing their 
standards.” 

Col. Wait C. Johnson explained the standards of physical 
fitness that have recently been published by the Amateur 
Athletic Federation of America as incentives for competition 
among young men to acquire physical fitness. These stand- 
ards are objective measures which any group can use to 
compare itself as to physical development with other groups 
throughout the country. Use of similar standards by the 
Playground Association in their athletic badge test has shown 
that the use of such standards is an effective means of 
stimulating young people to self-development. 

The War Department has approved these tests for use in 
the summer camps, where they will be tried out on some 
30,000 young men this year. The tests are preliminary and 
are issued for experiment and criticism. They will be 
revised and extended by the Athletic Federation on the basis 
of the data returned from the various try-outs. The need 
for stimulation of physical development was strikingly 
demonstrated by the statistics of the draft which showed 
that nearly half your young men were physically subnormal. 

Col. R. W. Briggs told the Council of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the Army during the war in securing technical 
specialists who were adequately trained. As a means of 
securing such training rapidly and effectively, the War De- 
partment has developed minimum specifications of the skill 
and knowledge required by each type of skilled worker 
needed in army organization. Industrial institutions 
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throughout the country have found this method of writing 
specifications for occupational workers of enormous value, 
bkh in selecting and placing men on jobs and in training 
men for skilled positions. 

There is endless confusion throughout the country in the 
terminology used to describe occupational work. The 
Census Bureau has over 13,000 classifications, and the same 
word is not used to mean the same type of work in many 
cases. A national movement has been started to simplify 
and standardize the terminology and define each word by a 
suitable specification of the skill and knowledge required on 
the job. A National Board of Personnel Classification, con- 
sisting of one delegate from each of the seven major groups 
interested in this matter, has been recently organized. On 
this board the American Council on Education represents 
higher education. The other groups are labor, industry, 
engineering, tlie Federal Government, the civil service, and 
research. 

The extension of this process of writing specifications 
defining the skill and knowledge required in various occupa- 
tions to the engineering profession was described by Mr. 
A. B. McDaniel, Chairman of a Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers, which is working on this 
problem. This committee, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Roads and a number of the State Highway Com- 
missions, has prepared the minimum specifications for all 
engineers in the highway field. Copies of these specifica- 
tions were presented to the meeting and it was indicated how 
valuable they are, both as a means of selecting and assigning 
men and as determining the objectives for engineering 
training. 

This work of the Association of Engineers is of great 
significance to engineering schools, in that it furnishes them 
a reliable means of determining what are the “fundamen- 
tals” of engineering science, concerning which there is so 
much discussion in engineering circles. It was shown that 
a definite answer to this question can be secured from an 
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analysis of the minimum specifications and of a sufficiently 
large number of the problems that actually occur in engi- 
neering practice. 

Criticism has been leveled against this process on the 
ground that it leads to the production of technicians rather 
than engineers. When the specifications are intelligently 
used and combined with the proper analysis of the subject 
matter of the fundamental sciences, there is no danger 
from this source. Practice with these specifications as 
objectives of training shows that they tend to make the 
instruction more definite and concrete, and hence more 
vital and lasting with the student. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the fact that 
this movement for writing specifications and setting clearer 
objectives both for industrial enterprises and for education 
is gaining rapidly in strength. In addition, this practice 
furnishes a satisfactory means of stating what is meant by 
‘‘or the equivalent” in college requirements. Nearly all aca- 
demic requirements for admission to college, for example, 
state high school training "or the equivalent.” What does this 
mean? This can be answered by these specifications and the 
objective tests which result at once from, definition of the 
things the man must know and be able to do. 

Caution was expressed against too mechanical use of these 
specifications, leading to training men into narrow ruts or 
limiting the breadth of instruction. A complete program 
should qualify the individual for life not only in terms of 
definite objectives for work but also in terms of his other 
duties and responsibilities. This specification method of 
determining the meaning of the phrase “or the equivalent” 
would also help break down the tradition that a college 
education must necessarily be of four years’ length. 

Professor Tilden moved that the American Association 
of Engineers he invited to become a constituent member of 
this Council, The motion was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman appointed the following members of the 
Citizenship Committee as called for by the resolution in the 
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report of that oommittee; Frank Aydelotte, Max Farrand, 
L. C. Marshall, A. B. Meredith, and the Director, ex officio. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
nominations: 

For Chair-tiuin: S. P. Capen. 

1st Vice-Chairman: Mrs. F. F. Bernard. 

end Vice-Chairman; D. B. Waldo. 

Secretary: C. J. Tilden. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom. 

Director; C. R. Mann. 

Additional Members Executive Committee; L. D. Coffman, R. 
M. Hughes, E. A. Pace, R. A. Pearson, H. W. Tyler, F. B. 
Robinson. 

Delegates to the Institute of International Education; Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve, Herman V. Ames. 

1 

On motion, duly seconded, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the meeting for these nominees. The 
ballot was reported cast and the Chair announced these 
nominees duly elected officers of the American Council on 
Education for the coming year. 
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Report of the Executive Committee 

T he executive committee has held only three 

meetings this year. These were held on November 13, 
1922, January 27, 1923, and May 3, 1923. The most 
difficult problem with which the Committee had to deal was 
the selection of a new Director because of the resignation of 
Dr, Capen to accept the Chancellorship of the University of 
Buffalo. After an extensive search the position was ten- 
dered to Dr. C. R. Mann, and a satisfactory arrangement 
worked out whereby Dr. Mann was appointed to assume the 
duties on December 1 on a part-time basis. In the four 
months after his appointment. Dr. Mann has been able to 
gradually increase the amount of attention he could give to 
the Council and is now devoting the major part of his time 
to this work. It was also agreed that Dr. Mann be author- 
ized to retain his connection with the War Department, as 
it was believed that that connection would be of great value 
to the work of the Council. 

The second important action of the Executive Committee 
was the establishment of the Divi-sion of College and Uni- 
versity Personnel, in accordance with the vote of the Council 
at its last annual meeting authorizing the Committee to pro- 
ceed and appropriating $5,000 for this purpose. The activix 
ties of this division have been concentrated on building up 
the register of college instructors as rapidly as possible, 
The table attached hereto (Cf. pages 93-94) shows the insti- 
tutions that have been requested to enroll their instructors 
and the percentage of the instructors that have responded to 
date. The analysis of this table shows how the colleges are 
cooperating in this enterprise. 

The Council was invited to take part in the organization 
, of a national Board of Personnel Classification, the organ- 
ization of which was initiated by the National Research 
Council at the invitation of the Secretary of War. The 
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other bodies represented on this Board are the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the American Federation of Labor, the American 
Management Association, the Joint Committee on Termi- 
nology of the Federated Engineering Societies, the National 
Association of Civil Service Commissions, and the National 
Research Council. This board is undertaking to encourage 
the writing of definite specifications of occupations and the 
gradual development of standardized terminology for all 
types of occupational workers. The Director was appointed 
as the representative of the Council on this new board. 

A satisfactory solution has been reached with regard to 
the Council’s participation in the coordination of college 
standards. At the suggestion of the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Executive Committee has invited the associa- 
tions that were members of that body to transfer their dele- 
gates from the National Conference Committee to the Amer- 
ican Council. These constituent members have all accepted 
the invitation and nominated their representatives. The 
Executive Committee has designated these representatives 
as members of the Council’s Committee on College Stand- 
ards. The North Central Association has,, in addition, ap- 
plied for membership in the Council and will have a repre- 
sentative on the new committee. Steps are under way to 
secure like representation from all other regional standardiz- 
ing agencies. There is hereby created a national Committee 
on Standards which it is hoped will be able to make rapid 
progress in the coordination of college standards throughout 
the country. 

It is recommended that the application of the North Cen- 
tral Association for constituent membership in the Council 
be approved. 

It is recommended that the attached budget of the Coun- 
cil for the fiscal year 1923-24 be approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. R. Mann, 
Secretary ^ro tempore. 
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THE BUDGET, 1923-24 

Membership dues 1923-24, $24,680 of which $3,S40 have 


been paid. Balance due $21,140,00 

Balance due on 1922-23 membership dues: 

Institutional $2,600,00 

Constituent 200.00 

Associate 10.00 

• 2,810,00 

Balance due on 1921-22 membership dues 100.00 

Bank balance April 30, 1923 11,701 . 06 


Resources for 1923-24 $3S,7S1 .06 

Estimated expenses: 

Rent $2,000.00 

Salary of Director 9, 000 . 00 

Salaries of assistants 6,000 . 00 

Administrative traveling expenses: 

Director $2,000.00 

Executive Committee.. 500.00 

2,500,00 

Stationery, supplies and printing 1,000 , 00 

Telephone and telegrams 600.00 

Postage 500.00 

OfiSce furniture and appliances 300 . 00 

Educational Recorp 2,000.00 

General expense 500.00 

Obligations to Institute of International 
Education and Dean Bolton 700.00 


Estimated expenses for administration $25,100,00 

Personnel division 7,000,00 


Total estimated expenses 32,100.00 


Probable surplus $3,651.06 
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RECORD OP DATA BLANKS SENT AND RETURNED 

WITH PERCENTAGES OF REGISTRATION 


Institutions 

Alabama Polytechnic Inst 

American Univ. Union, London. 
American Univ. Union, Paris. . . 

Arizona, Univ. of 

Baylor Univ 

Boston Univ 

Bryn Mawr College 

Buffalo, Univ. of 

Carleton College 

Chicago, Univ. of 

Colgate Univ 

Colorado College 

Colorado, Univ. of 

Columbia Univ. 

Cornell Univ 

Cornell Univ. Medical College. . 

Dartmouth College 

DePauw Univ 

George Washington Univ 

Goucher College 

Grinnell College 

Harvard Univ 

Huron College 

Indiana, Univ. of 

Illinois, Univ. of . . 

Johns Hopkins Univ 

Kentuclcy, Univ. of 

Lafayette College. 

Leland Stanford Jr. Univ 

Lehigh Univ 

Maryland, Univ. of 

Miami Univ 

Michigan, Univ. of 

Middlebury College 

Mills College 

Minnesota, Univ. of 

Missouri, Univ. of 

Montana, Univ. of 

Mt. Holyoke College 

New Hampshire College. 


No. of 
blanks 


No. of 
blanks 

Per 

sent 

Date 

returned 

cent 

100 

Jan. 27 

38 

.38 

100 

Jan. 10 

' 1 

.01 

100 

Peb. 8 

3 

.03 

ISO 

Peb. IS 

90 

.60 

60 

Mar. 12 

28 

.46 

380 

Apr. 23 

• • • • 


100 

Jan. 17 

32 

.32 

165 

Mar. 29 


• • • • 

65 

Mar. 21 

28 

.43 

350 

Peb. 2 

6 

.017 

55 

Mar. 27 

17 

.30 

65 

Mar. 9 

9 

.14 

250 

Peb. S 

2 

.008 

1,000 

Apr. 6 

205 

.205 

660 

Apr. 19 

3 

.004 

175 

Apr. 21 

22 

.12 

160 

Mar. 26 

2 

.01 

60 

Mar. 14 

29 

.47 

110 

Mar. 8 

25 

.23 

65 

Apr. 21 

18 

.27 

90 

Peb. 16 

39 

.43 

688 

Apr. 24 

2 

.002 

40 

Feb. 13 

18 

.45 

300 

Apr. 23 

1 

.003 

1,000 

Mar. 31 

311 

.31 

375 

Apr. 13 

19 

.05 

250 

Apr. 6 

85 

.34 

80 

Feb. 26 

40 

.50 

325 

Feb. 20 

2 

.006 

110 

Apr. 13 

1 

.009 

100 

Feb. 23 

67 

.67 

100 

Jan. 20 

52 

.52 

650 

Feb. S 

339 

.52 

70 

Mar. 19 

20 

.28 

90 

Mar. 9 

13 

.14 

610 

Mar. 25 

407 

.66 

340 

Apr. 13 

143 

.42 

97 

Peb. 8 

48 

.48 

115 

Apr. 10 

3 

.026 

80 

93 

Apr, 17 

46 

,57 



Institutions 

New York University 

North Carolina, Univ. of 

Northwestern Univ 

Oberlin College 

Oregon, Univ. of 

Oklahoma, Univ. of 

Pennsylvania, Univ. of 

Pittsburgh, Univ. of 

Pomona College 

Rockford College 

Smith College 

Southern CaHfomia, Univ, of . . . 

Stevens Inst, of Technology 

Swarthmore College 

Texas, Univ. of 

Vassar College 

Virginia, Univ. of 

Washburn College 

Washington, Univ. of 

Wellesley College 

Wells College 

Wheaton College 

William and Mary, College of . . 

Williams College 

Wisconsin, Univ. of 

Yale University 


No. of 
blanks 
sent 

Date 

No, of 
blanks 
returned 

Per 

cent 

117 

Dec. 10 ’22 

86 

.78 

ISO 

Jan. 27 

4 

.02 

181 

Oct. 21, '22 

118 

.65 

ISO 

Jan. 19 

66 

.44 

150 

Feb. 28 

87 

.56 

250 

Apr. 10 



850 

Apr. 18 

33 

.038 

600 

Apr. 28 

.... 


75 

Jan. 23 

37 

.49 

50 

Feb. 29 

34 

.68 

200 

Feb. 14 

85 

.425 

250 

Apr. 25 

1 

.004 

75 

Apr. 25 

.... 

• » . p 

50 

Mar. 19 

23 

.46 

330 

Feb. 1 

186 

.56 

150 

Mar. 29 

37 

.24 

125 

Apr. 25 




60 

Jan. 24 

3 

.05 

257 

Jan. 3 

127 

.44 

190 

Mar. 30 

76 

.40 

50 

Jan. 30 

25 

.50 

40 

Apr. 10 

33 

.82 

50 

Mar. 16 

17 

.54 

75, 

Jan. 19 

60 

.80 

1,050 

Mar. 26 

329 

.31 

450 

Mar. 29 

236 

.50 


Total 15,555 4,001 .257 
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Report of the Director 

T he council is in. a flourishing condition, In spite 
of the uncertainties and confusion incident to a change 
of directors, its work has progressed steadily, thereby 
indicating its inherent vitality. 

The accompanying reports of the standing committees indi- 
cate the work that has been done. One new committee has 
been appointed this year, the Advisory Committee on the 
Personnel Division, and an important change has been made 
in the status of the Committee on College Standards. 

It will be recalled that last year the Council accepted the 
proposal of the National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards of Colleges and Secondary Schools to the eft’ect that 
that body would operate as the Committee on College Stand- 
ards for the American Council on Education. This arrange- 
ment, has been altered in that the National Conference Com- 
mittee, at its meeting on March 9, passed the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That if and when the American Council on Education 
constitutes a Committee on Standards composed of such members 
of this body as agree to join, this committee will cease to function 
as a separate organization. 

As indicated in the report of the Executive Committee, 
this action has been taken. The National Conference Com- 
mittee, therefore, ceases to exist, and the problem of co- 
ordinating standards is in the hands of the American Council 
on Education. 

In addition to acceptance of this invitation by the ten mem- 
bers of the Conference Committee, an application has been 
received from the North Central Association for member- 
ship in the Council. This application has been approved 
and the North Central Association has been invited to 
nominate a delegate to the new Committee on College Stand- 
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ards. In similar manner it is expected that the North- 
western Association will also join in this enterprise. Thus 
a committee has been formed which is representative of all 
parts of the country and to which we may justly look for 
definite progress on the perplexing problems of coordinating 
college standards. 

A change has also been made in the relations of the Coun- 
cil to the Institute of International Education and the 
American University Union in Europe. By a clear-cut 
agreement drawn up in 1919, the fields of activities of these 
three agencies with regard to foreign relations was clearly 
defined. The basic specifications of this agreement have not 
been changed; but as a supplementary arrangement, it has 
been the custom for the past two years for the American 
Council on Education to contribute some two thousand dol- 
lars a year toward paying the expenses incident to the 
administration of the exchange of students between French 
schools and American colleges. Since this is strictly admin- 
istrative work, part of which has been borne, by the Insti- 
tute of International Education and part by the Council, it 
has seemed wise for the Council to withdraw. This removes 
from the administrative machinery one unnecessary link and 
reduces very largely the Council’s expense in fostering the 
exchange of students with French schools. 

The relation of the American Council to the development 
of educational relations with foreign countries is a problem 
that will require considerable study in the near future. In 
spite of the clear-cut agreement between the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe, the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and the American Council on Education, there are 
new questions shaping which will need attention. One is 
the possibility of exchange fellowships for British students 
as a counterpart to the Rhodes Scholarships. Six of these 
have already been established and are administered by the 
institutions concerned. A larger number may develop and 
isome intermediary may be needed. The colleges also find 
it confusing to have three agencies dealing with the foreign 
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problem from different angles. Opportunity has not yet 
been given to study this question in sufficient detail to get a 
perspective. 

Perhaps the most important activity of the Council dur- 
ing the past year has been the establishment of the new 
Division of College and University Personnel. In accor- 
dance with the action at tlie last meeting, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted to proceed with the enterprise, an advisory 
committee was selected and appointed, and Mr. H. J. 
Savage of Bryn Mawr, an expert in this matter, was re- 
quested to draw up a report indicating the best' methods of 
procedure in establishing this office. After considerable 
search for someone to take charge, the work was entrusted 
to Miss Louisa McCrady, who has had years of experience 
in managing the employment office at Harvard. The work 
was commenced on October 9. 

Miss McCrady, with first one and then two assistants, has, 
worked with great skill and enthusiasm in building up the 
personnel register. As a result, there are now filed in the 
office blanks from 4,543 university teachers located in 61 
schools and colleges. Blanks are now being received at the 
rate of about 150 a day and are being classified alphabetically 
and by subject matter. 

Up to date several college executives have consulted the 
files in the office for the purpose of finding names of suitable 
candidates. It has seemed unwise to encourage the use of 
the personnel register for this purpose yet, because it is 
fairer to all concerned if the teachers in a large number of 
institutions are registered before exchanges begin to take 
place. The office has, therefore, concentrated upon securing 
as large a number of registrations as is possible with the 
administrative force available. 

Four or five of the institutions that have been asked to 
request their faculties to register have questioned what the 
real justification for this register is. No institution has 
declined to encourage the registration, as all are ready to 
play the game with the American Council if the Council 
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decides, as it did, that this should be done. The importance 
of this work is recognized, provided the Council can afford 
to do the job properly, and provided it does not consume 
funds that might better be expended in other lines. The 
experience of the past year indicates clearly that, unless it 
is possible to put at least $6,000 each year into this enter- 
prise, it will not be possible to make an effective register for 
the purposes desired. Under the present income of the 
Council this would consume nearly all of our funds over 
and above the fixed overhead of the office. It would pre- 
clude, for example, the expenditure of money on the work 
of the Committee on College Standards and other such 
enterprises. 

There is, of course, the possibility either of securing spe- 
cial funds for carrying on this work, or of increasing the 
income of the Council by additional institutional members. 
The Director has no recommendation to make. He is ready 
to push this or any other enterprise as the Council may 
direct. 

In accordance with the policy of the Council, the Director 
has attended the meetings of all the constituent members that 
have met since his appointment on December 1. He has 
been much impressed by the type of problem that is now 
under discussion in these constitutent organizations, and has 
endeavored to give summaries of their main outline in the 
April number of the Educational Record. It is becoming 
clearer that one of the important functions of the Council 
is to keep its various members informed of the policies and 
fundamental studies that are being made among them. By 
tracing the connection between these studies and the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government with respect to education, 
it is believed much can be accomplished in bringing the 
various organizations to pull together toward some large 
common objectives. 

As noted in the report of the Executive Committee, the 
Council has accepted membership in the new National Board 
for Personnel Classification. The Director attended the 
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first meeting of this board. While at first sight this ques- 
tion may seem to lie outside the field of higher education, 
a little study indicates that it is one of the most important 
problems before the colleges. If the accuracy with which 
special talents are discovered and the young people guided 
into work adapted to their abilities can be increased 10 per 
cent, it means an enormous increase in efficiency of college 
instruction and in the utilization of the abilities of the nation 
in constructive work. 

The program of this meeting is arranged to bring to the 
attention of the Council four problems of national impor- 
tance in the solution of which the Council may t^ke part. 
One of these is defined by the report of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation and the address by President Owen of 
the National Education Association. The question of fed- 
eral organization of education is undoubtedly coming up 
next winter, .and the National Education Association has 
extensive plans for organizing the teaching profession on a 
national scale. The interests of these enterprises are inter- 
twined, and the Council must play its part in reaching a 
valid solution. 

The second problem is defined by the report of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the University Center for Re- 
search in Washington and by the address of Dr. Vernon 
Kellogg, Secretary of the National Research Council. There 
are unsuspected facilities for research in Washington and 
numerous problems of national importance that require solu- 
tion and would make fine subjects for doctors’ theses. The 
Research Council is organized to care for this matter in 
the field of science, and the University Center for Research 
in Washington is designed to complement their work by car- 
ing for the humanities and education. How can these two 
Councils best serve the universities in making the facilities 
here available to graduate students and in encouraging in- 
stitutions to send competent graduate students here to study 
the problems, the solution of which would be of national 
value? 
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The third important national problem is defined by the 
report of the Committee on Education for Citizenship and 
the addresses of Dr. Tigert and General Palmer, No parties 
ular comment is needed on this matter, since you are all well 
aware that there is endless confusion in the public mind and 
in educational and welfare agencies with regard to citizen- 
ship training. A real service can be rendered by the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in bringing order out of this 
chaotic situation. 

The final important problem before this Council is that of 
standards. This is defined by the report of the Committee 
on College Standards and the addresses that immediately 
follow. Here again the colleges and universities can render 
enormous service by considering the types of standards that 
will promote education most. The report on the standards 
of junior coheges and teacher training institutions is in 
terms of the standards that have been developed during the 
past fifteen or twenty years. It is obvious that standards 
of this kind are essential. The question that must be an- 
swered is whether, in addition to these standards, a different 
type of standards may not also prove advantageous, and 
whether the Council should cooperate with regional stand- 
ardizing agencies in working toward the definition of the 
new type of standards of achievement, 

Prom tlie foregoing it will be seen that there is plenty of 
work ahead for the coming year. The only limitation to the 
possible usefulness of the Council is its income. The Treas- 
urer’s report indicates that the necessaiy expenses are 
slightly greater than the estimated income, and that there is 
a surplus of about $10,000, which has gradually accumu- 
lated for the past three years. Such portion of this surplus 
as seems wise to spend is available for promotion of the 
work of the committees and for such other enterprises as the 
Council may undertake. This situation is commended to 
the serious consideration of the Council. 

In taking up the work of this organization, it has been a 
revelation to me to discover the perfection of administrative 
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skill with which the office has been run in tlie past. It has 
never been my good fortune to see files that were so perfect 
and correspondence in which every detail has been cared for 
in the most comprehensive yet elegant way. While I , have 
always been in intimate touch with the retiring Director, I 
have never realized fully the comphteness with which he 
mastered every detail of the intricate work. It is easy to 
understand now why the Council has flourished as it has 
and why its vitality is such as to carry it over a change of 
directors and through various dangers without losing its 
momentum or its vigor. I£ the new Director can in any 
way approach the standards set by his predecessor, the 
Council is assured of continuous growth and increased 
usefulness to the institutions it is created to serve. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. Mann, 



Treasurer’s Report 

Washington, D. C., May S, 1923. 

American Council on Education, 

26 Jackson PlacOf 
WaMiglon, D, C. 

Gentlemen: 

I herewith submit the two statements of the American 
Audit Company, the first being an audit of the general funds 
of your organization for the year commencing May 1, 1922, 
and ending April 30, 1923, and the second, an audit of the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Fund for the year beginning 
May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923. 

I desire to submit these two papers as my Annual Report 
as your Treasurer for the past year.’ 

Very truly yours, 

Corcoran Thom, 

Tmsurert American Council on Education. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

From May 1, 1922 to April 30, 1923 


RECEIPTS 

Constituent Members * . . , , $1,100 .00 

Associate Members. 130.00 

Institutional Members 23,550.00 


Subscriptions to Educational Record and extra copies. 

Artkles—reprints 

Refunds for stenographic services, supplies, etc: 

Commonwealth Fund $101,95 

General Education Board 64.18 

The Education Guild 192.28 

Committee on Franco -American Ex-. 

change of Scholarships 117.10 

Long-distance telephones 4.30 


Sale of carpet and rugs .... 
Interest on bank deposits . . 

Total receipts 

Cash on hand, May 1, 1922 

t 


Salaries: 

Director . . . 
Assistants. , 


DISBURSEMENTS 


$5,366.68 

5,406.93 


Rent. - 

Stationery, printing and supplies 

Postage 

Telephone and telegrams 

General expense 

Traveling expenses of Director. 

Committees: 

Executive. $327 . 74 

Franco -American Exchange of Scholar- 
ships 1,507.56 

College Standards 586 , 22 

Other committees 105 , 30 


Publication expenses, Educational Record . . 

Furniture and fixtures 

Division of College and University Personnel; 

Furniture and fixtures 

General expense 

Postage 

Rent 

Salaries 

Stationery, supplies and printing, ...... 

Telephone and telegrams 

Traveling expenses 


$419,40 

22.50 

112.88 

388.92 

2,071,08 

643.87 

23.25 

48.80 


Cash on hand, April 30, 1923 ........ 
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$24,780.00 

141.30 

42.50 


479.81 

35.50 

164.11 

$25,643.22 

9,672.49 

$35,315.71 


$11,273.61 
1,198.62 
SOI. IS 
260.02 
352.77 

867.61 

886.61 


2,526.82 

1.793,00 

223.74 


3,730,70 

$23,614.65 

11,701.06 

$35,315,71 



DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries i 

Investigating commission staff and 
consultants $^3|&71 1 53 
Clerical and field 30, 178 . 19 


Printing and publications , . 
Supplies 

« i I 4- 1 

1 1 » 

4 t ^ t 

1 1 < » 1 t 

t • 1 • + 

Equipment 






Insurance on equipment. . , 
Traveling expenses. 

Postage, telephone, telegram 

* 1 * 1 h 

« • 4 4 1 

s, etc. 

* V t 

» ^ f 

« * t 

1 1 t r 

<444 

k P 1 4 

1 1 » 4 1 4 

k 1 P 4 1 4 

4 « < k t 4 

k * • I 4 

t t » 9 * 

■ « k » * 


$73,849.72 

197.00 
1,S17.87 

392,43 

232.00 
6,017,46 

409.91 


Cash on hand, April 30, 1923 


$82,616.39 

23,071.44 


$105,687.83 


Educational Finance Inquiry Fund 
Statement of Heceifts and Disbursements 
From May 1, 1922, to April 30, 1923 

RECEIPTS 


Carnegie Corporation $25,000.00 

Commonwealth Fund, 12,500.00 

General Education Board 26,250 , 00 

Milbank Memorial Fund 15,000. 00 

IntercBt on bank deposits 496,01 


$79,246.01 

Cash on hand, May 1, 1922 26,441.82 


$105,687.83 
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Report of the Finance Committee 

T he uncertainties through which the Council 
has passed this year have affected tlie work of the 
Committee on Finance. In spite of the fact that no 
active campaign has been conducted for an increase in mem- 
bership, eleven colleges have taken up institutional member- 
ship and eight have withdrawn. The number of institu- 
tional members is 148, but it is doubtful whether three of 
these will be able to continue, Therefore the active insti- 
tutional membership is 145. 

There are now twelve constitutent members, and the 
North Central Association has applied for membership in 
this class. One organization has withdrawn from the asso- 
ciate membership, namely, the National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
one has been added, the. American Institute of Architects. 
There are now thirteen associate members. 

The total probable income of the Council from these three 
classes of membership is $24,680. This income barely 
covers the necessary running expenses for the administration 
of the Council’s office. 

The report of the Treasurer shows that there is a possi- 
ble surplus of approximately $10,000, This is due to the 
conservative management of the Council in the past and to 
the fact that during the present year the expenses have been 
less than normal because of the change of Directors, 
Respectfully submitted, 

Donald J. Cowling, 
Chatman. 
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Report of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission 

T he Educational Finance Inqinry Commission has 
completed its investigation of the financing of educa- 
tion in the State of New York, and will send the re- 
port on this part of the inquiry to the printer within the next 
two weeks. This report will consist of a general volume on 
‘'The Financing of Education in the State of New York” 
In this volume the following topics are treated; (1) The 
educational program of the State of New York; (2) the 
total cost of public education and its growth; (3) current 
expenses of public education analyzed by divisions of the 
school system and by subjects; (4) capital charges of public 
education; (5) the support of public education in the State 
of New York— *an analysis of sources; (6) the revenue sys- 
tem; (7) an estimate of the future total cost of education, 
including privately supported institutions ; (8) the economic 
resources of the State of New York compared with its ex- 
penditures for education; (9) the economic limitations of 
educational expenditures; (10) the size of the unit for 
school support, and the problem of state aid; (11) the prob- 
lem of school finance and of the revenue system of the 
state; (12) problems of orgatrization and administration. 

Supplementing this general report we have prepared for 
publication an intensive study on the cost of elementary edu- 
cation, a similar exhaustive study on the cost of secondary 
education, and a nation-wide inquiry concerning the sepa- 
rate financing of city school systems. These reports will, 
it is believed, prove significant, not simply by virtue of the 
facts revealed concerning the cost of education, and their 
relation to the resources of the community and to the cost 
of other governmental expenditures, but even more by pro- 
viding the technique which has been found most available in 
conducting this type of inquiry. With these reports in hand 
it will be entirely feasible for students of education in any 
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state to carry on a similar investigation for the state in 
which they are interested, in so far as comparable data can 
be secured. 

The Commission has ready for publication a carefully 
annotated bibliography on educational finance. This docu- 
ment, when published, will prove most useful to students 
in the field of finance, and can be used as a basis for a 
bibliography to be kept up to date by anyone who cares to 
continue it from the date at which it was closed by the in- 
quiry, January 1, 1923. This document will be sent to press 
at the same time as the New York reports. 

A nation-wide economic study which reports state and 
local expenditures and state and local taxes for all govern- 
mental purposes, state and local expenditures and bonded 
indebtedness for education, the relationship of the cost of 
education to other governmental expenditures, and to the 
income of the people of the state, has been completed. This 
document is ready for the press, and will be published. It 
will report more accurately than has any other investigation 
to date the variations which exist among the several states 
in income, in governmental expenditures, and the relation- 
ship of money spent for education to these fundamental 
economic facts. 

The total of governmental expenditures per capita, includ- 
ing both state and local expenses, ranges from $102.26 to 
$69.08 in the five states in which these expenditures are 
highest. In the five states in which state and local govern- 
mental expenditures are lowest, the per capita ranges from 
$18,11 to $12.13. The states included in this comparison 
are for the five highest, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Nevada. The five lowest are Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. 

State and local expenditures for education per capita in 
the five states expending , the largest amount range from 
$20.87 to $10.44, while in the states spending the smallest 
amount per capita the range is from $3.47 to $2.51. These 
great variations in the amotint of money spent for govern- 
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mental purposes and for schools are in large measure ex- 
plained by the variations in the income of the people of the 
several states. 

In the states in which the largest amount per capita is 
spent for all governmental purposes the income per capita 
ranges from $512 to $850. In the states spending the small- 
est amount per capita for all governmental purposes the 
income per capita ranges from $345 to $429. The states 
spending the greatest amount per capita for all govern- 
mental purposes spend a larger percentage of their income 
for education than do the states spending the smaller amount 
per capita for all governmental purposes, The states with 
the larger expenditures spend from 1.98 to 3.43 per cent of 
their income for education, while the states with the smaller 
governmental expenditures spend from 1.06 per cent to 1.41 
per cent of their income for education. It is worth while to 
note in passing, however, that three out of the five states 
spending the smallest amount per capita for all governmental 
services and showing the relatively small percentages of their 
incomes spent for education spend a larger percentage of 
their income for education than do the states of New York 
and Massachusetts. Virginia, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see spend 1.41 per cent, 1.30 per cent, and 1.24 per cent re- 
spectively of their incomes for education, while Massa- 
chusetts spends 1.22 per cent and New York 1.18 per cent 
of their income for education. The other two states show- 
ing the low expenditures, Georgia spends 1.06 per cent of 
her income for education ; Alabama spends 1.21 per cent of 
her income for education, which i>s higher than New York 
and only one-hundredth of 1 per cent below Massachusetts. 

Studies concerning the financing of education m CaUfor- 
iiia, in Iowa, and in Illinois are well under way and will be 
ready for publication before the close of the present calendar 
year. 

An investigation concerning the wmt costs in higher edu- 
cation has also been undertaken and will be ready for pub- 
lication this coming fall. 

In addition to these studies which will be issued JDy the 
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Commission, other inquiries have been encouraged by the 
Commission and will be pub/ished by individuais, or fay the 
institutions in which they were undertaken. Among these 
are studies concerning bonded indebtedness for education, 
budgetary procedure, insurance, the cost of training teachers, 
possible economies in schoolhouse construction, and the 
like- 

Acting upon the advice of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the reports of the Commission will be issued by one 
of the commercial publishing houses. Bids have been re- 
ceived from two of them which provide that the Commission 
is to pay merely for the cost of composition, printing, paper, 
and binding of the report, the firm publishing the report to 
have the right to sell copies without paying royalty to the 
Commission. This seemed to be the only feasible way to 
make the report available to those who might desire to study 
it. The Commission proposes to distribute a limited number 
of free copies for publicity purposes. 

It has not seemed feasible to attempt to report on this 
occasion the hndings of the Commission. It may not be out 
of place to suggest that the reports when issued will present 
the facts as found with such interpretation as is necessary 
for their understanding. In no case has the commission 
sought to plead for more funds, or to seek to establish any 
particular procedure with regard to the raising of funds, or 
the distributing of them. One who reads the report will, I 
believe, reach the conclusion that there is need for the 
development of a more efficient administrative practice in 
the financing of education, that the revenue systems of most 
of the states, and the laws with respect to the distribution of 
funds in support of education need to be carefuily scru- 
tinized and in many cases reformed. It seems equally clear, 
from the investigations completed, that we shall be able to 
finance our program of education, if we are convinced, and 
if we can convince the citizens of our states, that our educa- 
tional program is a sound one. 

George D. Strayer, 
Chairman, 
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Report of Committee on Franco- American 
Exchange of Scholarships and Fellowships 

T he Committee on Franco-Amencan Exchange of 
Scliolarships and Fellowships has held two meetings. 
The first on December 13, 1922, and the second on 
March 29, 1923. 

One hundred eighty-eight American students applied for 
the scholarships offered in the lycees and ecoles normales 
during the present academic year. The Committee made 28 
appointments. The Committee also had disposal of 13 fel- 
lowships in 5 French universities. It awarded 9 of these to 
men and 4 to women. 

The work of the Committee has been carried on, as in 
the past, chiefly through the agency of several subcommit- 
tees. Those subcommittees have been charged with the 
selection of American students to go to France, with the 
selection of French students for American institutions, with 
the consideration of candidates for the university fellow- 
ships, and with entertainment, During the summer of 1922 
the Committee was represented in France by Miss Virginia 
Newcomb and Miss Mary M, Finn. The selection of Amer- 
ican students has been entrusted to two subcommittees, the 
joint personnel of which consists of Misses Maltby, New- 
comb and Finn, Messrs. Champenois, Kandel and Capen. 
Dean Gildersleeve has had charge of the entertainment of 
both French and American students in New York. 

Since the original appointment of the Committee its work 
has been made possible by the cooperation of the Institute 
of International Education. The staff and facilities of the 
Institute have been placed at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee, both for the work of selecting American candidates and 
for the still more difficult and expensive task of selecting 
French candidates for American scholarships. The finati- 
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cial contribution made by the Council has been approxi- 
mately duplicated by the investment made by the Institute, 
The Institute has been wholly responsible for the details of 
the entertainment of both groups of students as they pass 
through New York. 

This report is made just as the selection of American 
students for French scholarships and fellowships for the 
academic year 1923-24 is completed. On the Committee’s 
recommendation 10 fellowships in French universities have 
been awarded to men and 12 to women. Seven scholarships 
have been awarded to women in ecoles normales and 15 
scholarships in lyc^es, a total of 44. Thus far 43 scholar- 
ships have been offered by American institutions for the use 
of French students next year. 

It may be appropriate to add that as the years have gone 
by the Committee appears to have developed a technique of 
selection and of administration that tends to make the ex- 
change continually more satisfactory to educational officers 
both in France and in the United States, The Committee 
wishes to record its grateful appreciation of the generosity 
and courtesy exhibited by the officers of the Office National 
des Universites et Ecole Francaises in all their dealings with 
American representatives. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. P. Capen, 
Chairman. 



Report of Committee on International 
Educational Relations 

T here has been no occasion during the past year to 
hold a formal meeting of this Committee, An in- 
formal conference of some of the members of the 
Committee was held on March 29, 1923, when certain of 
them were assembled in connection with a meeting of an- 
other committee. 

The work of the Committee on International Educational 
Relations and its subcommittees has consisted chiefly of the 
consideration of the equivalence of the degrees and certifi- 
cates of foreign educational institutions and those of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, the results of their finding 
having been published as recommendations in various num- 
bers of the Educational Record. 

The only matter of importance that has come before the 
Committee this year is a request from the Director of the 
Bureau des Renseignements Scientifiques de la Sorbonne 
and the Secretary General de I’Extension Universitaire de la 
Soctete des Amis de hUniversite de Paris, communicated to 
Prof. Paul Van Dyke, the Director of the American Univer- 
sity Union in Europe, Continental Division. The Director 
requests that American students pursuing work offered in 
the "Cours de Civilisation francaise/’ especially designed for 
foreign students, which is repeated each semester by profes- 
sors of the University of Paris, shall be granted credit by 
American universities in connection with their graduate 
work. Dr. Van Dyke communicated this request to the 
American Council on Education, as well as to the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, and Director of the Institute 
of International Education, and to certain professors in a 
number of universities with a statement that in ’his opinion 
the proposal was “practicable and reasonable" and that in 
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his judgment "the course is excellent and no student can 
obtain the diploma without regular work and examination ” 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Champenois, a number of 
copies of the circular describing the course were furnished 
the Committee and a communication has been sent out to 
some twenty-five of the important Graduate Schools, ac- 
companied by a letter inquiring what would be the attitude 
of the authorities of the Graduate School of their particular 
University. As this communication was only sent out on 
April 14, only six replies have so far been received. In gen- 
eral the nature of these replies is favorable. It is not possi- 
ble at this time to make any further report, but a summary 
of the results of the correspondence will be prepared later 
and placed before the parties interested. 

Other phases of international educational relations have 
not within recent years come within the purview of this 
Committee. The Franco-American exchange of scholar- 
ships and fellowships is under the supervision of another 
committee of the Council. The activities of several organ- 
izations independent of the Council, such as the Institute 
of International Education, on the directorate of which the 
Council is represented, the American University Union in 
Europe, as well as the various foundations and societies for 
the administration of fellowships and scholarships in for- 
eign countries, have naturally restricted the work of the 
Council’s Committee on International Educational Rela- 
tions to the subjects already indicated. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Herman V. Ames, 

CJusinmn. 
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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation 

Y our Committee on Federal Legislation has directed 
its attention during the past year to the tariff on scien- 
tific instruments and supplies, the tariff on books, the 
plan for the reorganization of the Executive Departments 
and the attempt to secure a Presidential Conference on Man- 
Power. 

The Director of the Council and the Chairman of the 
Committee had a conference with Senator Lodge on Memo- 
rial Day and received assurance that at the proper time 
Senator Lodge would introduce an amendment restoring to 
the Tariff Bill the historic clause, which had appeared in all 
Tariff Bills since the days of Thomas Jefferson, exempting 
philosophical apparatus for educational purposes from duty. 
Senator Lodge failed to introduce the amendment, but an 
amendment introduced by Senator Sterling, giving exemp- 
tion to scientific apparatus under one clause of the Tariff 
Bill, was passed by the Senate. This was later rejected by 
the conferees, so that under the present law all scientific, 
importations by colleges and universities are subject to the 
regular tariff rates. 

Probably no more illuminating exhibition, showing the 
low estate to which education has sunk in the minds of our 
senators, could have been given, than the debate which took 
place in the Senate on August 16, 1922. It was recorded 
on page 12480 of the Congressioml Record in connection 
with the vote on the Sterling amendment. As Senator 
Underwood pointed out, the Senator from Utah, in order to 
make good the case of the Tariff Bill, indicated on the floor 
of the Senate a class of men whose characters stand among 
the highest in America; he "indicted as perjurers faculties 
of great colleges and the staffs of the hospitals of Amer- 
ica.^' Senator Smoot charged that the duty-free privilege 
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had been outrageously abused at times by the officials of a 
number of educational institutions in the United States, 
lending his endorsement to the trumped-up charges made by 
American manufacturers that college departments of chem- 
istry sold their duty-free test tubes at a profit to their 
students to secure funds for running their laboratories. 

In the matter of the tariff on books ; the results were 
more fortunate and the concessions secured by Mr. Rainey, 
who appeared at the hearing for the Council, were allowed 
to stand in the final draft of the bill. The Tariff Bill as 
passed contains this paragraph; "Any society or institution 
incorporated of established solely for religious, philosophical, 
educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, or any college, academy, 
school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or any 
state or public library, may import free of duty any book, 
map, music, engraving, photograph, etching, lithographic 
print, or chart, for its own use or for the sake of the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, and not for sale, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe.*’ 

There was pending in Congress when it adjourned a bill 
introduced by Mr. Tincher of ICaiisas, providing for the ex- 
tension to America of the International Copyright Union 
from which we have been barred hitherto, by what is known 
as the "Manufacturing Clause” of our law, which denies 
copyright to the foreigner unless his book is made liere. The 
bill provides that, as the price of the repeal of the Manu- 
facturing Clause, it shall be made illegal for anybody to 
acquire a foreign book from any source except the publisher 
of the American edition. It is hardly conceivable that so 
serious an abridgement of the reasonable right to buy and 
sell could receive serious consideration or stand any chance 
of passage by Congress, but, obscurely buried in an act 
whose primary purpose commanded general approval, it 
affords another illustration of the importance of intelligent 
observation of congressional legislation. 
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Mention was made in the report of the Committee at the 
last annual meeting of the rnovemem then under way to 
secure the calling of a national conference on* Man-Power 
by the President of the United States. The project had 
been presented by Dr, Charles R. Mann at a conference 
called by the Council at its office the end of January. As a 
result of this conference Dr. Mann and Dr. Capen were 
asked to formulate the conclusions reached by the confer- 
ence in a tentative program. The proposed program was 
drafted and submitted to President Coffman, of the Council, 
on March 27. On April 19, Dr. Capen, Dr. Mann and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Federal Legislation pre- 
sented the matter orally to President Harding, On June 17 
the matter was again brought to the attention of President 
Harding by a letter signed by the same committee on be- 
half of the Council. President Plarding did not find oppor- 
tunity to take up the matter, however, and Dr. Mann then 
turned his attention to securing the calling of a conference 
by the War Department to handle not only problems aris- 
iiig in connection Avith the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
but also many of the broader educational questions which it 
was thought by the Council might properly have been 
brought before a national conference called by the Presi- 
dent. The Council already knows how successful was the 
conference called by the War Department and what impor- 
tant federal action ha’s been effected as a result of that con- 
ference. The report on the conference will be made in an- 
other connection. 

After long delay, the administration and Mr. Brown have 
finally agreed upon a plan of reorganization of the Exec- 
utive Departments, and this plan is now before the joint 
committee of Congress. The plan calls for ten (10) Exec- 
utive Departments, the same number as at present. Room is 
found, however, for the new Department of Education and 
Welfare by consolidating the Departments of War and Navy 
as the Department of Defense. The Post Office Department 
becomes the Department of Communications and includes 
radio, telegraph, telephone and air mail service. The . old 
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Department of the Interior becomes in fact, though not in 
name, a Department of Public Lands and Public Works. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of Census and Bureau of Standards are brought together 
in the Department of Commerce. The new Department of 
Education and Welfare has four (4) main subdivisions i 
Education, Public Health, Social Service and Veteran Re- 
lief, each in charge of an Assistant Secretary, The subdivi- 
sions under each of these heads are as follows : 

General Education- 

Bureau of Education (Interior), 

Indian Schools (Interior). 

Howard University (Interior). 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Independent), 
Smithsonian Institution (Independent), 

National Museum. 

NaiJonaJ GaJJejy of Art, 

International Exchange Service, 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Astrophysical Observatory, 

National Zoological Park. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

Physical Education (new). 

Vocational Education (Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation), 

Section of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Public Health- 

Quarantine and Sanitation. 

Hospitalization- 

National Hoine for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (Inde- 
pendent), 

Soldiers' Home (War). 

St, Elizabeth's Hospital (Interior). 

Freedman’s Hospital (Interior), 

Research, 

Social Service- 

Women's Bureau (Labor— part). 

Children’s Bureau (Labor— part). 

Superintendent of Prisons (Justice), 

Veteran Relief — 

Veterans Bureau (Independent). 

Bureau of Pensions (Interior). 

Solicitor, 
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The chief questions of detail which suggest themselves 
are; first, whether education should be content with an As- 
sistant Secretary, or whether it should demand an Under 
Secretary. An Under Secretary is provided in the Depart- 
ment of State, in the Department of the Treasury/ three 
Under Secretaries in the Department of Defense, and an 
Under Secretary in the Department of Communications. 
As the Assistant Secretary would probably be the perma- 
nent official, it would seem that his office should have the 
dignity of the title Under Secretary, or that some other 
office with suitable title should be created. The assignment 
of the Bureau of Standards to the Department of Com- 
merce rather than to the Department of Education, to which 
the Smithsonian Institution is assigned, might also be open 
to question. 

On the larger question as to the desirability of a combined 
Department of Education and Welfare, it appears a great 
gain over the present arrangement. There is no question 
that Public Health and Social Service are closely related to 
the function of education. There seems to be less obvious 
reason for attaching the division of Veteran Eelief,, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Pensions, to the Department of Education. 
Personally, I should prefer to see the Bureau of Pensions 
attached to the Department of Labor, to which it seems 
more closely akin. I have been unable to form any estimate 
as to the probability of the adoption of the plan by Con- 
gress. It will be vigorously opposed by the friends both of 
the Army and of the Navy. The plan was not ordered 
printed until February 16 and has not received very wide 
publicity as yet. We have secured copies for consideration 
at this meeting, and it is desirable that the Council should, at 
this time, instruct its Committee on Federal Legislation as 
to what its attitude should be toward the proposed plan. 

There has also appeared since the last meeting, the Major- 
ity and Minority Reports of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on the Sterling-Towner Bill ; the Majority Report 
opposing not only the subsidy feature of the Bill but also the 
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creation of a Department of Education. To the cursory 
reader the report gives the impression of a piece of special 
pleading; the conclusion of the Majority appearing not to be 
based on the report, but the report bearing marks of having 
be^n prepared to sustain the earlier conclusion of the Com- 
mittee. If the Majority Report had been a scientific study 
of the whole question from which a conclusion was to be 
drawn, it is inconceivable that the international aspects of 
the question should have been entirely Ignored- In the 
same way the contention that a Federal Department must 
necessarily lead to local domination is not sustained by any 
historical evidence from the history of the operation of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce or Labor. So large 
a part of the report is devoted, to an attack on the subsidy 
features of the bill that the larger and more important ques- 
tion of the representation of education in the national gov- 
ernment receives scant attention. With Labor on one side 
of the question and Capital on the other, the deciding vote 
will doubtless fall to Education, as it has in many other 
instances, and the sentiment of Education is unquestionably 
preponderatingly in favor of the Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John H. MacCracken, 
Cftairman, 
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Report of the Committee on Education 
for Citizenship 

T he Committee on Education for Citizenship of the 
American Council on Education begs to submit the 
following report: 

The Committee has held three meetings; in Chicago, 
March 18, 1923; in Atlantic City, March 1, 1921; and in 
Chicago, February 28, 1922. At all of these meetings it was 
agreed that it is desirable to formulate a statement that 
would indicate to the colleges the great importance of 
citizenship training, would report on experiments that are 
in progress in colleges on this subject, and would suggest 
lines of further experiment which individual colleges might 
profitably take up on their own initiative and under their 
own guidance. 

The Committee assumes, as a first thesis, that all young 
men and young women when they leave school or college 
should have as clear, definite and sound conceptions as pos- 
sible concerning health and personal hygiene, concerning the 
nature of our economic, social and political organization and 
the orderly methods of making changes when real need is 
demonstrated, and concerning the intent and make-up of 
American institutions. 

It is further assumed, as a second thesis, that if all Amer* 
ican young men and women knew the facts, and if they are 
imbued with a disposition to face facts fearlessly, to weigh 
evidence impartially, and then to act with reason, the 
further development of the Republic will go forward safely 
and its future stability will be assured. 

That the American educational system at the present 
time is not achieving these objectives effectively is freely 
admitted on all sides. That the colleges shotdd assume 
leadership in meeting this pressing national need is a self- 
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evident fact. The problem, then, is to discover how the 
colleges can coordinate their efforts and pull together in 
attacking this major national problem, and what can be done 
to strengthen and encourage all of them to individual effort 
in this fundamental matter. 

As an introduction to a discussion of these questions, the 
Committee presents extracts from the report on Special 
Courses for Freshmen, compiled by a committee of the 
American Association of University Professors.^ This 
report gives, in some detail, desmiptions of special courses 
that are now being given in fifteen institutions for the pur- 
pose of orienting Freshmen on fundamental features of 
American life. The facts relating to orientation courses in 
citizenship are as follows: 

Amherst 

1. The Amherst course is called “Social and Economic In- 
stitutions." It was first given in 19i4r-lS. All Freshmen 
must elect either this course or an elementary course in 
science: about two-thirds of them elect this course. 

2. Purpose. President Alexander Melldejohu, in his 
Presidential Report of 1914, stated the purpose of the course 
as follows; 

Its purpose . . . wiM be to serve as an introduction to tbehujnanistic 
sciences. We wish if possible to make students, at the very begimung 
of the college course, aware of the moral, social, and economic schernc — 
the society — of which they are metnbera. Such a course should not 
encourage boys to believe that they have all at once found solutions 
of the problems by which their elder brothers are sorely perplexed; nor 
should it cast them down into the scepticism which regards all problems 
as insoluble. Its functions are rather (1) a sane, searching, revealing 
of the facts of the human situation, and (2) a showing of the intellectual 
method by which these situations may be understood. 

Professor R. G. Gettell, who is in charge of the course, 
writes that its aim’s are these: 

1, To interest Freshmen in. current events. 

* Bulletin of the Asso, of ITniv, Profs,, Vbh VIII, No. d, Oct., 1922 , 
Separate reprints may be secured by application to the Secretary, 
Prof. H. W. Tyler, M. I. T., Cambridge. 
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2. To open up the field for further study in History, Eoonoraios, 
Political Science, and Philosophy. 

3. To teach Freshmen to use the library, read newspapers and 
magazines, make reports and carry on discussions of live topics and 
issues. 

4. To give the Freshmen something quite different from the usual 
studies of Freshman year and of the Preparatory School. Teach them 
to think, if possible. 

5. To give some idea of the luiity and interrelations of the field of 
the Social Sciences, and emphasize the historical and evolutionary 
point of view. 

3. Conieni. The course surveys the field of the social 
sciences. It shows their interrelations ; discusses the im- 
portance of the physical and the human background; out- 
lines the origin and development of social institutions— 
family, church, industrial groups, political groups, ete.j 
discusses the present organisation of society; and presents 
some of the most important problems of the present day- 
social, economic, political, international, and ethical. Dur- 
ing the first semester, the emphasis is on the historical and 
political phases; during the second semester, on the economic 
and philosophical background. 

4. Method. The course runs through the year, with 
three meetings a week. Two hours a week are given to 
lectures. For the third hour the students meet in small 
groups (of about fifteen men each) for discussion, quiz, 
reports on reading, written work, etc. One professor gives 
all the lectures during the first semester, and another during 
the second semester. The small groups are met by in- 
structors. 

Antioch 

1. The Antioch course is called “College Aims.” It was 
first given in 1921-22. It is required of all Freshmen. 

2. Purpose. President A. E. Morgan, who is in charge of 
the course, writes that its aims are these: 

First, to indicate to the student the major i^ues, problems and 
e:zpariences in everyday life for which his college training should be a 
preparation. 

Second, to teach him how to budget his time and energies so as to 
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eliminate the less essential and to include the more essential under* 
takings while at college. 

Third, to teach him how to study. 

Fourth, to make a survey of possible callings, and to indicate the 
manner in which he can best make an analysis of his own qiialiflca* 
tions and the demands of the calling in order that he can make a wise 
choice. 

Fifth, to give him an understanding of the purpose of scientific obser- 
vation and research, end of the use of imagination in scientific study in 
the fields of physical science, biology, psychology, history, etc. 

Sixth, to give him an idea of what contribution he may expect to 
receive from the various courses offered at the college. 

3. Content According to the Antioch Catalogue the 
course covers the following topics : 

The Purpose of a College Education; History of the American 
College; History of Antioch College; Organization and Purposes of 
the Reorganized Antioch; The Course of Study; Autonomous Courses; 
Cooperative Work; Principles and Methods of Study; Use of the 
Library; Student Government; Athletics and Physical Education; 
Health and Personal Hygiene; Religious and Social Affairs; Choice of 
a Vocation. 

4. Method, The course runs through the first semester, 
with three meetings a weelc. All departments of the College 
cooperate in conducting the course. 

Columbia 

1. The special initiatory Freshman course at Columbia is 
called ^introduction to Contemporary Civilization." It 
was first given in 1919-20. It is required of aU Freshmen. 
It is discussed in a number of articles. The Syllabus of 
the course is now in book form.* 

2. Purpose. The purpose of the course is stated as follows 
in the Introductory Note in the Syllabus: 

The purpose of the entire course is to raise for consideration the 
insistent problems of the present. To give the studentj early in Hs 
college course, objective material on which to base his own further 
studies and his own judgments will, it is believed, aid him greatly in 
enabling him to understand the civilization of bis own day, and to 
participate effectively in it. 

' Inlroducliott to Contmporary CivUieatimt a Sylkbust 3rd edition, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1921. 
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3. ConteftU The outline of the course is as follows: 

FIRST DIVISION. Cmlizaiion and its Basis, 

Book L The world of nature. 

Book II. The world of human nature, 

SECOND DIVISION. Survey of the Characteristics of lha Present Age, 

Book III, Historical background of contemporary civili* 

zatlon, 1400-1870. 

Book IV, The recent history of the great nations, 1871 

to the present, 

THIRD DIVISION, The Insistent Problems of Today. 

Book V, The problems of imperialism and the "back- 

ward peoples. 

Book VI. Problems of nationalismi and internationalism, 

Book VII, The problems of conservation, 

Book VIII. Industrial problems. 

Book IX. Problems of poKtical control* 

BookX. Educational problems. 

4. Method. The coui-se runs through the year with five 
meetings a week. There are some twenty sections, each o! 
which is conducted by a single instructor throughout the 
year. These instructors are drawn from the departments 
of Economics, Government, History, and Philosophy. 
Unity of understanding and of method is achieved by means 
of weekly conferences of the instructing staff. The meetings 
of the sections are devoted to discussion based upon study 
of the Syllabus and outside reading. Each section elects a 
“student representative, “ and at informal gatherings of a 
cordial social character these representatives talk over the 
course with the instructors and bring to them the students' 
criticisms and suggestions for the improvement of the course. 

Dartmouth 

1. At Dartmouth two special courses are given: one called 
“Evolution," the other called “Problems of Citizenship." 
The first of these courses was first given in 1919-20, the 
second in 1 920-2 1, All Freshmen must take one of these 
courses in the first semester and the other in the second 
semester. 

A. Evolution 

A2. Purpose. Professor William Patten, the Director of 
the course, writes: 
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The purpose of the course may be beat stated aa follows; (1) It may 
be regarded as a personally conducted tour tluotigh the universe, or 
the manufacturing plant in which the young man is about to play hLs 
part as an intelligent worker. The idea being to explain, as best we 
can, what the raw materials are, what is being done with them, or has 
been done, the ways in which results are obtained, the relations of the 
main departments to one another, and where he comes in as a helper 
or hindeter. ■ 

(2) To give the young man a better sense of time and space per- 
spective, and of constructive values, 

(3) To lay some foundation for all his future courses in philosophy, 
sociology, biology, and the physical sciences. 

A3. Content According to the Dartmouth Catalogue, 

The course includes brief discussions of the following topics; the 
purpose of science; the scientific method of enquiry; the creative power 
of cooperative action; the chemical materials and physical forces that 
constitute living and non-living things; measto'ements of time, space 
and mass; the earth and other astronomical bodies; plant and animal 
life; tho social Kfe of nature; theories of evolution; conservation and 
endowment in nature; inheritahoe, germinal, social; the growth of 
man as an individual and as a race; cultural evolution; great discoveries 
and inventions and their directive influence on the mental and social 
life of man. 

Professor Patten writes: 

The distinctive feature of the course ... is the attempt to describe 
all phases of evolution as steps in a continuous creative process, and to 
interpret them in the same moral and ethical terms as those of everyday 
life, Evolution, from this point of view, is not merely a collection of 
more or less interesting details, but a basic fact of very great educational 
value, . . j I.et me emphasize that this is not a course in the elements 
of half a dozen sciences. It is just one thing, the Story of Evolution, 
made as comprehensive and as significant as possible. 

A4. Method, The course runs through one semester, with 
tliree meetings a week. Lecturers and instruotors from the 
departments of Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, 
and Geology cooperate in giving the course, 

B. Problems of Citizenship 

B2. Purpose. The purpose of the course is indicated in 
the following statement, which appears in an official mimeo- 
graphed account of the course: 

Such a course will give the student before he is called upon to exer* 
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dw judgment in the choice of electives an appreciation of the elements 
of unity and differ^ce among the Social Sciences and the extent to 
which they are complementary; it will give stimulus to and a foundation 
for better coordination between the courses offered by the several 
departments giving instruction in the Social Sciences; it will place on a 
more rational basis the informal extra-classroom discussions of students 
concerning current problems of citlKcnship; and it will make possible 
by time of graduation* when the student is called upon more actively 
to participate in matters of citizenship, a more mature and reasoned 
judgment with respect to such problems than he now enjoys, 

B3. Content. According to the same statement : 

The course consists of a series of selected problems of recent or cur- 
rent interest, The problems may change from year to year, but all 
the Social Sciences will be drawn upon for the topics of discussion. 
Provision Is also made at the end of the course for a statement of the 
nature of each of the Social Sciences illustrated by the topics already 
discussed in class, and for an explanation of the courses offered in the 
division of Social Sciences and their relationship. 

The material attd order of treatment in the course as given 
in the second semester of the year 1921-22 were as follows: 
Introduction; The Newspaper; Immigration; The Negro 
Question; The Feminist Movement; The Industrial Struggle! 
Civil Liberties; International Relations; Peace and War, 

B4. Method, The course runs through one semester, with 
three meetings a week. Instruction is by lectures; quizzes, 
and recitation. For lectures the class is divided into two 
sections of about 150 men each, and for recitations into 
twelve sections of about twenty-five men each, The 
lectures are given by Professor Hayes Baker-Crothers, who 
is the Director of the course. The quizzes and recitations 
are conducted by Professor Baker-Crothers and an instructor 
who gives all his time to the course and other instructors 
representing the departments of History, Political Science, 
Economics, and Sociology. 

Leland STANPOjm 

1, The Stanford course is called “Problems of Citizenship." 
It iS: required of all Freshmen, 

2. Purpose. Professor M, S, Wildman, who is in charge 
of the course, writes: 
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Our aim !s to give the student an intelligent approach to public 
questions of the day. At least he should Jeam the manner In which 
opinion on a politicalissue ought to be formed. 

3, ContenU The course is divided into three parts; Po- 
litical Problems, Economic Problems, Social Problems. 
These three parts are practically independent. They consist 
of brief and systematic presentation of the principles which 
underlie social, economic, and political action. They are 
modified forms of the elementary courses previously given 
in these subjects, the modifications being such as to shorten 
the courses and adapt them to younger students, 

4. Method. The course runs through the year with four 
meetings a weelc. Three hours a week are given to lectures, 
and one to discussion. Students write on an assigned topic 
each week. Their papers are criticised and returned^ A 
syllabus is distributed as a supplement to the textbook. As 
yet it has not been possible to divide the class into small 
sections. 


Missouri 

1. The Missouri course is called “Problems of American 
Citiicenship, Including English Gomposition." It was first 
given in 1920-21, It is required of all Freshmen, It is 
discussed by Professor Isidor Loeb, who is in charge of the 
course, in an article entitled “The Required Course in 
Citizenship for College Students."* The Syllabus of the 
course is now in book form.* 

2. Purpose. The purpose of the course is twofold: to 
survey the historical background and the development of 
political institutions, and the social and economic problems 
of the present day; and to provide training in the use of the 
English language. 

3. Conimi. The outline of the course is as follows: 


^Journal of the Proctcdrngs of the Naliortat JSdtfcafion Afsoot<Uio», 
1921, pp. 4^. 

‘Isidor Loeb, Syllabus of American Citiwnshipf qew and enlarged 
edition, Columbia (Missouri), tbe Missouri Book Company, 1921. 
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PART L 
PART II. 
PART III. 
PART IV. 

PART V. 
PART VL 


INTRODUCTION 
Physical Basis of Society, 

Chief Contributions to the Modern World, 

Dmlopmeni of Economic Organization of Society, 
Historical Background of Present National and Inter- 
national Relations and Organizations 
Modem Economic Organization and Problems 
The American Citizen and His Government 

A. Fundamental Considerations 

B. Organkation oJ National Government 

C. Functions of National Government 


4. Method. The course runs through two terms of sixteen 
weeks each, with six meetings a week. Three hours a week 
are devoted to lectures by Professor Loeb; and three hours 
to class work in sections of about twenty-five men each. 
The class work as a whole is in charge of Professor J. W. 
Rankin. Each section is in charge of a single instructor. 
The instructors represent the department of English and 
have had some training in the Social Sciences. The first 
of the three hours of class work is devoted chiefly to the dis- 
cussion of the lectures and the assigned reading of the 
previous week; the other two hours to work in English com- 
position baaed upon the same material. Unity is effected 
by weekly conferences of the instructors. 

Princeton 

1. The Princeton course is called “ Historical Introduction 
to Politics and Economics.” It was first given in 1918-19, 
but was radically revised in 1920, so that as now given it 
dates from 1920-21. It is elective, and is elected, by about 
half the Fresliman class. 

2, Purpose. Professor J. C. Green, who is in charge of 
the course, writes: 

In the first place, we are trying to give the student, at the beginning 
of his college course, knowledge of some of the fundamental facts and 
ideas which will be useful to him in further study of History, Political 
Sdenoe, Economics and Social Institutions, , . , Some introduction is 
necessary in order that time may not be wasted in the more advanced 
courses, Heretofore, either professors have spent an undue proportion 
of thek time explaining the meanings of fundamental terms, etc.i or 
else they have assumed on the part of the student a knowledge of the 
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meanings of these terras, only to find later on that their assumption was 
without foundation. 

In the second place, we are trying to give the student early practice 
in the methods of study, which he must employ in his more advanced 
courses. Students coming to the University have too often had no 
practice whatever in the use of books of reference. . . , Some of them,, 
whose serious studies have been almost entirely limited to the working 
of problems, the memorizing of verb forms, or the translation of sO' 
many lines a day, do not know how to go about the task of reading a 
book, making notes of the contents and assimilating them for future use'. 

In the third place, we are trying to provide a course which will be 
entirely different in content and in method from anything which the 
student has met with in his preparatory or high school work. We 
have found that a great many students come to the University with 
great expectations of an intellectual awakening. They are sometimes 
disappointed to find that a great deal of their work during Freshman 
year is nothing more than a continuation of the courses which they 
have been studying in the preparatory schools. If such men are 
disappointed during their Freshman year, it is often difficult thereafter 
to arouse proper intellectual interest in them. Our course takes them 
in the beginning of their Freshman year into the study of subjects 
which many of them never dreamed of and in this way intellectual 
horizons are broadened and intellectual interests stimulated, 

3, Content. Professor Green writes: 

The course begins with a study of fundamental principles of geog- 
raphy, with special reference to the influence of geographical factors 
on human development in different parts of the world. Then we take 
up an elementary study of the principles of Politics and Political 
Economy. The second half year is devoted to the reading of books on 
different countries — this year we have studied India, Canada, and 
New Zealand — not so much with a view to giving the students a detailed 
knowledge of the history, government and economic conditions of 
those countries, as with a view to finding specific application for the 
principles which have been dealt with during the first term. 

4. Method. Professor Green writes: 

The course lasts one academic year. The class meets twice a week, 
in classroom divisions of approximately twenty, and once a week, for 
a two hour period of work in the Library, in somewhat larger sections. 
The two class exercises are largely given up to oral recitation based on 
required reading. When occasion seems tp require it, informal, explana- 
tory, or supplementary lectures are also given. At every third or 
fourth meeting of the class, without schedule and without advance 
notice, there is a fifteen minute written recitation. Great stress is 
laid upon the necessity of careful reading and upon the constant use 
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of the dictfonsiy, encyclopedia and atlas. Students are required to 
define any unusual terms in the text, to locate any places mentioned, 
and to give some definite information in regard to any persons who 
may be referred to, The written tests are returned to the students 
with copious corrections by the various instructors, so that no student 
may be at a loss to understand in what respect he is at fault. The two 
hour periods in the Library are taken up with the drawing of maps, the 
wriUng of short essays, the working out of spedfic problems for which 
the use of books of reference is necessary, etc. In addition to the class- 
room exercises and required hours of work in the Library, other hours 
are set apart at which students may meet instructors individually for 
the purpose of having their note books looked over, their outlines of 
reading corrected, difficult points explained, etc. 

Rutgers 

1-3. The Rutgers course is identical with the Columbia 
course in name, purpose, and content. The Columbia 
Syllabus is used. The course was first given at Rutgers in 
1921-22. 

4. Method. The course runs through the year with three 
meetings a week. There are two sections of thirty-five men 
each, The course is conducted by Professor J. H. Logan 
and an assistant. The reading is done in the Library, and 
is similar to laboratory work in that definite problems are 
assigned and the reading is somewhat supervised. It is 
planned to have a special room in the Library set apart for 
the work of this course. 

Williams^ 

1. The Williams course is called “American National 
Problems.” It Was first given in 1919-20. All Preshmen 
must elect either this course or the Freshmen course in 
Rhetoric. About half elect each course. 

2. Purpose, (a) The chief aim of the course is to stimu- 
late political thinking and to give training in scientific 
methods of thought in the field of the social studies, (b) It 
also serves as an introduction to the advanced courses in 
economics, government, and the other social sciences, (c) 
It attempts to give the student a sense of the immediacy, 

* This statement was prepared for the Committee by Professor R. D. 
Leigh, who is In charge of the course. 
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significance and importance of the present-day problems of 
American political and industrial life. 

3. Conimt, The course surveys the present-day public 
problems with emphasis upon the control or governmental 
aspects* This survey is preceded, however, by the historical 
background of the present situation and the basis in human 
nature for the group solution of these problems with em- 
phasis upon the scientific method. The order of topics is 
as follows; 

FIRST SEMESTER 

a. Historical Background of Contemporary American Society. 

b, Human Nature, Public Opinion and Parties. 

c* Representative Bodies and Lawmaking. 

d, Executive Control and the Problem of Administration or Manage- 
ment. Control through Finance. 

SECOND SEMESTER 

TJte InHstent Problems of Today 

а. International Relations. 

б. Justice and Order. 

The Courts. 

The Police, 

c. Promotion of Human Welfare. 

Education, Health, Charities, etc. 

d, Economic Development. 

Natural Resources and Conservation. 

Transportation and Public Utilities, 

Money and Currency. 

Trusts and Monopoly. 

Labor Organization and Relations. 

Proposals for Drastic Economic and Social Reorganization. 

4. Method, The course runs through the year with three 
meetings a week. For one hour each week the students in 
two large sections attend a lecture given by the member of 
the faculty in charge of the course. For the other two hotu:s 
the dass is divided into several sections of approximately 
thirty each for discussion, quizzes, etc. The professor in 
charge of the course meets two of these sections. Professors 
of the departments of history, government and economics 
meet the others. There are no sections in charge of instruc- 
tors at present. Several texts are used and students are 
required to do outside readings and report on them, 
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Summary 

The purposes underlying these several courses are as 
follows: 

1. To adjust the student to the college environment 
(An)." 

2. To train him in thinking (Am, An, CG, M, P, R, W). 

3. To provide a course which by its very difference from 
high school courses shall convince him of the serious- 
ness of college work (Am, CC, D, P, R). 

4. To give him a sound general conception of the nature 
of the world and of man (CC, Dev, R). 

5. To survey the historical background of contemporary 
civilization (CC, M, R. W). 

6. To give the student a stimulating and intelligent 
interest in the main human problems of the present 
day (Am, An, GC, Crt, Dpc, LS, M, R, W). 

7. To afford an introductory survey of a considerable 
portion of the field of collegiate study (Am, CC, Dev, 
Dpc, LS, P, R, W). 

8. To afford an introductory survey of the entire field 
of collegiate study (An). 

The Committee of the Association of University Professors 
then discusses the entire question of initiatory courses at 
some length. It recognizes that the endeavor to train a 
student in thinking is of prime importance and urges that this 
should be regarded as a definite purpose in all undergraduate 
courses. With regard to content of orientation courses it 
recommends that for the freshman year two special initia- 
tory courses, one on thinking and one on the nature of the 
world and man, be given. 

With regard to administration of such courses its recom- 
mendations are that these courses be eventually required of 
all freshmen and that they be given as many hours a week as 
practical, preferably five; that for this course a common text 
or syllabus be used by all students; that the course be con- 

* Am Amherst, An = Antioch, CC=^Colmubia “Introduction to Con- 
tetnpom^ Civilisation^^ Devos Dartmouth "BvDlution," Dpc “Dart- 
mouth "Problems of Citizenship/’ LS=Lelaiid Stanford, MwMissouri, 
P “Princeton, R“ Rutgers, W “Williams. 
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ducted by lecture and group meetings in the proportion of 
one lecture to three or four group meetings; that the course 
be in charge of a Director (rather than a committee); in 
order that there may be a due degree of unity in the conduct 
of the course and a concentrated responsibility for its con- 
stant improvement; and that as far as possible each group 
be conducted always by the same instructor. 

The Citizenship Committee of the American Council on. 
Education presents the following comments on this discus- 
sion . An analysis of the foregoing pages indicates that there 
is an underlying unity of purpose in all of these special 
courses for freshmen; namely, to orient the student and to 
train him to think. Diversity of opinion concerning content 
is indicated by the variety of fields in whicli this orientation 
is attempted. One college selects the college environment. 
Another chooses the historical background of contemporary 
civilization. Others direct their attention to the field of 
collegiate study, to the seriousness of college work or to the 
human problems of the present day. 

Accepting orientation as the first common purpose of 
orientation courses, it is suggested that greater unity in 
content might be secured if the subject matter were so 
selected and organized that the student is given the facts 
and principles essential to intelligent action as a citizen. 
If essential facts are skillfully presented and significant 
situations freely discussed, every student will realize that he 
is primarily an active agent in one of the greatest experi- 
ments in civilization the world has ever seen. He will 
understand that he is more than an individual trying to make 
the most of his own capacity; but that he is a member of a 
team that is trying to realize in practice a democratic form 
of economic, social and political life. He will grasp the fact 
that his own growth and development is conditioned in large 
measure by the manner in which he plays his part in the 
great common adventure in creative evolution to which this 
nation is committed. Orientation on this major issue thus 
includes orientation on many other issues and may be at the 
same time a potent power in guiding and inspiring the student 
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to apply Ws energies to achieve most for the common good. 
Such study should help him to comprehend the objectives 
for which the nation labors and be eager to contribute his 
utmost toward their realization. 

If it is agreed to adopt orientation on the mission of 
America as a suitable goal for an introductory course of 
instruction in citizenship, a deftnition of the mission of 
America is necessary before work can begin. Such a defini- 
tion may be found in the Preamble to the Constitution. 

In the minds of most Americans the Preamble is so in- 
separably associated with the Constitution that no one seems 
ever to tliink of it as applying to activities other than political 
organization. It is usually taken for granted that if the 
people obey the letter of this highest law of the land as in- 
terpreted by the legal profession, the objectives stated in the 
Preamble will be achieved. As a matter of fact, ttie Pre- 
amble applies with equal force to economic, social, industrial 
and all other forms of human I'elations. It is therefore 
suggested that the several phrases in the Preamble to the 
Constitution, which define the objectives of this common- 
wealth as conceived by its founders, may well serve as guides 
in selecting subject matter for a college course to orient 
students on the mission of America. 

The objectives stated in the Preamble have proved to be 
comprehensive enough and flexible enough to meet every 
contingency that has arisen in the development and ad- 
ministration of the corporate affairs of the nation, Con- 
fidence may be felt, therefore, in their adequacy to guide 
further progress in social and economiG life. A compre- 
hension of their meaning, derived from grasp of a wide range 
of facts, tends to direct individual conduct in daily life to- 
ward the achievement of these objectives and will thus oper- 
ate for the good of all. 

A practical discussion of such facts and situations as help 
the student to interpret the Preamble would orient hina on 
surii major issues as these: What practical difference does 
itmake whether sovereignty is vested in the people or in the 
king? What are the advantages or the disadvantages of 
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foraiing a closer tinion? What must still be done to es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense and promote the general welfare? How do 
daily decisions concerning conduct limit our liberties and 
determine their quality? Do inventions affect liberty? 
How can the blessings of liberty be assured to posterity? 
What gives validity to constitutions? 

Those who had experience with the “War Issues Course” 
will recognize in this suggestion an extension of that idea 
to what might be called a “Peace Issues Course." As was 
the case with the war issues course, so here, each of the 
questions just asked opens up a vast range of topics which 
can be treated in an infinite variety of ways. Clearly no 
one set of facts, episodes and dilemmas will appeal with 
equal force to all college classes so that there is no possibility 
of producing a standard syllabus. Considerable assistance 
can be given institutions in organizing subject matter 
adapted to local conditions by supplying well-selected lists 
of references and questions. 

It is further evident that this theme cannot be limited in 
its treatment by the barriers that have been established 
between departments of knowledge for facility of logical and 
admmistrative treatment. The mission of America cannot 
be presented or grasped as science, or art, or literature; as 
economics, or politics, or theology. Its unity comes from 
the blending of all these and many more in life, whether of 
a nation, or of a community or of an individual, Therefore 
the problems that are chosen as the framework for such a 
course are best defined by directing attention to discordant 
facts of common experience, and class work will be most 
effective if it consists largely of free discussion of these 
problems for the purpose of finding consistent solutions. 

In his masterful study of democracy, Bryce indicates that 
the basic conditions for survival of a democracy are that 
each community be itself a self-governing democracy and 
that there be among all communities some bond of common 
interest strong enough to demand their devotion to the 
common cause. The study of the objectives of the nation 
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may, therefore, well begin with analysis of experiences in 
the college environment and community, By constant 
comparison with analogous experiences of larger groups, by 
cross references back and forth between them, both may be 
be made meaningful and the requirements of national 
stability and growth may be made dear. If these require- 
ments are discovered by such analysis, cross reference and 
full discussion of the facts and conditions of community, 
national and international life, they will be consistent and 
coherent. They will command respect and obedience. 
This course and the curriculum as a whole will grow in unity 
and virility in proportion as each subject studied helps all 
the others to interpret better the deeper meanings of the 
common experience of living together. 

The suggestion that an introductory course in citizenship 
should orient the student on the mission, of America by 
making vital to him the national objectives as stated in the 
Preamble to the Constitution must not be interpreted to 
mean that the first lesson will discuss the first phrase and 
the second the second phrase, and so on. It does mean that 
whatever plan of organization of subject matter is used, care 
be taken that somewhere in the course each of the concepts 
mentioned in the Preamble receives adequate treatment. 
Since those concepts are expressed in all human relations, 
they can be interpreted and iHuminated by study of facts 
of history, of economics, of politics, of industry, of sport, of 
any other phase of social activity, or of all together. 

Finally, if instruction in these courses is handled by the 
discussion method as suggested, it satisfies the second 
common purpose of such courses, in that it gives the student 
the best possible training in thinking by making him practice 
real thinking concerning specific situations in which he is 
vitally interested and with which he will have to deal through- 
out his entire life. Such treatment also tends to encourage 
the development of dynamic attitudes an^ dispositions 
toward his economic, social, religious and intellectual 
environment. 
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The Committee recommends approval of the following 
resolutions: 

Resohed, That the American Council on Education indorses the 
thesis that every young man and woman should know the basic facts 
and fundamental principles on which this nation is built and that it Is 
one of the first duties of colleges to make sure that their students 
comprehend those facts and principles, To this end the American 
Council on Education strongly urges colleges to give special attention 
to the development of unified, coherent and effective courses in citizen' 
ship for college students, 

Rgsotvedf That the Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education be instructed to appoint a standing committee of five to 
cooperate with, colleges in the development of such courses, to study 
experiments in this field and compare results, and to encourage coopera- 
tion among agencies engaged in outlining subject matter for such unified 
citizenship courses for college students. 

M, L. Burton, Chairman. 

C. R, Mann, Secretary. 
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Report of the Committee on College 

Standards 

STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR 

COLLEGES 

Inkoduciion 

T he following statement of standards for junior 
colleges is made with clear recognition of the fact that 
organizations so designated are still in their experi- 
mental stage both as to the type of work to be included and 
as to the correlation of such work with that of the high 
school on one hand and with that of standard colleges and 
technological and professional schools on the other. The 
definition is based on the assumption that the junior college 
is an integral part of a large system and that its standards 
and courses should facilitate interchange of students and 
credits between the junior colleges and other higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Definition 

The junior college is an institution of higher education 
which gives two years of work equivalent in prerequisites, 
scope, and thoroughness to the work done in the first two 
years of a college as defined elsewhere by this Committee. 

Stmdards attd Principles 

The Committee recommends to the various regional and 
national standardizing agencies as constituting minimum re- 
quirements the following standards and principles which 
should be observed in accrediting junior colleges : 

L The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. The 
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major portion of the secondary school course of study ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely correlated with 
the curriculum to which the student is admitted. 

2. Requirements for graduation should be based on the 
satisfactory completion of 30 year hours or 60 semester 
hours of work corresponding in grade to that given in the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard colleges and 
universities. In addition to the above quantitative require^ 
ments each institution should adopt qualitative standards 
suited to its individual conditions, 

3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of 
classes should have a baccalaureate degree and should have 
had not less than one year of graduate work in a recognized 
graduate school; in all cases efficiency in teaching, as well 
as the amount of graduate work, should be taken into 
account. 

4. Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per 
instructor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
30 students should be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency. 

5. The curricula should provide both for breadth of 
study and for concentration and should have justifiable rela- 
tion to the resources of the institution. The number of 
departments and the size of the faculty should be increased 
with the development of varied curricula and the growth 
of the student body. 

6. No junior college should be accredited unless It has a 
registration of not less than 50 students. 

7. The minimum annual operating income for the two 
years of junior college work should be $20,000, of which 
not less than $10,000 should be derived from stable sources 
other than students, such as public support or permanent 
endowments. Increase in faculty, student body, and scope 
of instruction should be accompanied by increase of income 
from such stable sources. The financial status of each 
junior college should be judged in relation to its educational 
program. 
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8, The material equipment and upkeep of a junior college^ 
including its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus, and 
libraries, and their efficient operation in relation to its edu- 
cational program should also be considered when judging 
the institution. 

9. No junior college should be accredited until it has 
been inspected and reported upon by an agent or agents 
regularly appointed by the accrediting organissation. 

The Committee then took up a report submitted by a spe- 
cial sub-committee on standards for accrediting teacher 
training institutions. As amended after discussion the 
report was finally adopted in the following form : 

STANDARDS AND PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Defmition 

The normal school or teachers college is an institution 
of higher education with two-year, three-year and four- 
year curricula designed to afford such general and technical 
education as will fit students to teach in elementary and 
secondary schools, 

Standards and Principles 

The Committee recommends to the various regional and 
national standardizing agencies as constituting minimum re- 
quirements the following standards and principles which 
should be observed in accrediting normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges; 

1. The requirement for admission should be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of study in a 
secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course of study. 

2. The requirement for a diploma should be the satis- 
factory completion of at least 60 semester hours and the 
requirement for graduation with the baccalaureate degree 
the satisfactory completion of at least 120 semester hours, 

3. Each course of study leading to a diploma or degree 
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should be recognized separately and only if the following 
conditions are met: 

(o) Two-year courses of study leading to diplomas should 
have a minimum enrollment of 80 students fully matricu* 
latecl according to the provisions of standard 1 above. 

(b) Four-year courses of study leading to baccalaureate 
degrees should have a minimum enrollment of 100 students 
fully matriculated according to the provisions of standard 
1 above, exclusive of any other students. 

4. Ihe faculty of a normal school or teachers college, 
such as is described in paragraph 3, should consist of at 
least eight heads of departments devoting full time to the 
work of the institution. With the growth of the student 
body the number of full-time teachers should be increased 
so as to preserve a ratio of teachers to students of approxi- 
mately 1 to 12, exclusive of texichers giving full time to 
elementary and secondary instruction in training depart- 
ments. 

The minimum scholastic requirements of all teachers (ex- 
cept teachers of special subjects in elementary schools, 
including music, drawing and manual training and assistants 
in the training school) should be the satisfactory completion 
of a course of study in an accredited college leading to a 
bachelor's degree, supplemented by special training or expe- 
rience or both, of at least three years. The training of the 
head of a department should be equivalent to that required 
for a master's degree. 

Teaching schedule exceeding 16 hours per week per in- 
structor or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
30 students should be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency, 

5. The minimum annual operating income for an accred- 
ited normal school or teachers college, exclusive of payment 
of interest, annuities, etc., should be $50,000, of which not 
less than $25,000 should be derived from stable sources 
other than students' fees. Increase in faculty, student body 
and scope of instruction above the minimum set in para- 
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graphs 3 and 4 should be accompanied by increase in operat- 
ing income. The financial status of each normal school or 
teachers college should be judged in relation to its educa- 
tional program, 

6, The material equipment and upkeep of a normal school 
or teachers college, including its buildings, lands, labora- 
tories, apparatus and libraries, and their efficient operation 
in relation to its educational program should also be con- 
sidered when judging the institution. 

A normal school or teachers college should have a live, 
well distributed, professionally administered library of at 
least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, bearing 
specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite an- 
nual appropriation for the purchase of new books. 

In order to make observation and practice teaching the 
unifying and dominant cbaiacteristics of the curricula of 
tiofinal schools and teachers colleges, adequate provision 
should be made as to the number of pupils enrolled in the 
training department, the number and preparation of the 
teachers in the training department and the amount of ob- 
servation and practice teaching required of each candidate 
for graduation. 

8. No normal school or teachers college should be accred- 
ited until it has been inspected and reported upon by an 
agent or agents regularly appointed by the accrediting 
organization, 

9. Colleges and universities offering technical instruction 
for teachers should comply with the requirements for stand- 
ard colleges and in addition make the following provisions; 

(d) At least one full-time professor for every 30 stu- 
dents enrolled in such technical courses. 

{b) Adequate facilities for practice teaching according 
to the principles suggested above in paragraph 7, 

Kespectfully submitted, 

J. H. Kirkland, Chairman. 

S. P, Capen, Secretary. 
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Dr. H. 0. Pritchard, 222 Downey Avenue, Indlan&polis, IiwJ, 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 

3. Council on Medical Education of tor Amrrican Medical 

Association; 

Surgeon General M. W. Ireland, Vi^’ar Department, Washington 
D, C. 

Dr. Wm, M, Pepper, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Dr. N. P. Colwell, S35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III, 

4. National Association of State Universities; 

President David Kinley, Univ. of Illtnois, Urbana, 111. 
President R. M, Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
President P. L. Campbell, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

5. Association of American Colleges; 

President J, H. MacCracken, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa, 
Chancellor J, H, Kirkland, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Chancellor S, P. Capen, University of Buffalo, BufFalo, N. Y. 

6. American Association of Teachers Colleges; 

President D. B. Waldo, Western State Normal School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

President W, A. Brandenburg, State Normal School, Pitts- 
burg, Kans, 

President Robert Wright, East Carolina Teachers Training 
School, Greenville, N. C. 

7. American Association of University Professors; 

Prof. J. V. Denny, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Prof. M. S. Washburn, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prof. H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass, 

8. Catholic Education Association: 

Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Shaban, Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C, 

Rev. P. L. McCormick, Catholic University, Washington, D. C, 
Rt, Rev. Edw. A. Pace, Catholic University, Washington, D, C, 

9. Association of American Universities: 

Dean H. V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

President R. L. Wilbur, Lelond Stanford Jr. Univereity, Calif. 
(Third Member to be appointed later. Will probably be 
President L, D, Coffman, University of Minnesota,) 
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10, Society eor the Promotion of Engjneehing Education: 

Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
professor tiugh Miller, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Pfofesor C, J. Tilden, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

11. Association of Urban Universities: 

Dean F, B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dean W. G. Leutner, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Chancellor S. P. Capen, Univ, of Buffalo, Buffalo, N, Y. 

12. American Association of University Women: 

Mrs. Prances F. Bernard, 1634 Eye Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett, The Mendota, Washington, D, G. 

Mips Virginia C. Gilderaleeve, Barnard College, New York, 
N. y. 

13, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 

Schools; 

(Just elected to membership. Delegates not yet named.) 
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“The Platform of Democracy”' 

I T IS not only a pleasure but a great reassurance to greet 
this body of earnest and intelligent men and women who 
have come together, so to speak, as coordinators for a 
great group of organizations devoted to the common purpose 
of bettering American citizenship. It is one of the best signs 
of our times that there exists a widespread realization of the 
need for organized and determined effort to recall the people 
to the high ideals which inspired our republican institutions. 
It is a common observation nowadays, sometimes, I think, 
altogether too easily aiid lightly made, that democracy is on 
trial. I think we have need to make some distinction at this 
point, The unqualified and not infrequently pessimistic deC' 
laration that democracy is on trial is calculated to suggest that 
perhaps there is need to search for an alternative to those 
democratic-republican institutions wliich we have erected in 
this counti7, and which have spread in the last century and a 
half to a great part of the world, I have some misgivings 
about whether democracy is on trial, but I am very sure that 
in these times it is experiencing a good many trials. Further, 
we will be quite safe in admitting that many of the institu- 
tions which have been set up in the hope that through them 
the best aims of democracy might be realized are on trial. 
We will make no mistake if we confess that the attitude and 
conduct of many people who profess devotion to democratic 
institutions are on trial. But all this may be admitted with- 
out implying that any important part of society is seeking an 
alternative to democracy. 

There is much questioning of ways and means and institu- 
tions, but as to the fundamentals it certainly can be said that 
never was our country more firmly committed to the broad 

‘Address delivered by President Warren G. Harding at the Third 
Annual Meeting of the National American Council, Washington, 
D. C, May 24, 1923. 



ideals and purposes of democracy,- and never before were so 
many other countries and peoples seeking to establish like 
commitments. Human society has never faced a more com- 
plex or difficult situation, and it is therefore of first impor- 
tance that all Americans be brought to understand the under- 
lying purposes of this commonwealth and to fix firmly in 
their hearts the determination to maintain institutions capable 
of progressive evolution and development along the lines of 
our fundamental principles. 

To this end, the need is to educate all of us to understand 
what our fundamentals are, what they mean, and whether, in 
the process of their evolution, we desire to hold them ever- 
lastingly secure. In some ways, Americans ate a very con- 
servative people; in others quite the reverse. Having been 
compelled for generations more or less to improvise institu- 
tions fitted to their needs, they have largely lost the fear of 
experimentation, Some of them are quite too willing to 
experiment without first stopping to think out clearly the 
procedure on which they would enter. Conflicts among 
differing groups and opposing programs have commonly pre- 
vented disastrous results ; but there is danger in placing too 
much reliance on this kind of protection, It is liable to dead- 
lock the whole mechanism of progress. That would be as 
great a disaster as to give ourselves over to an era of ill 
assorted, unthought, social and economic experiments. Some- 
where between these two undesirable courses, our country 
has need to chart a route of sane, constructive, genuine prog- 
ress which may command the sincere support of the over- 
whelming majority. Thus, and only thus, we shall assure 
continuing institutional evolution, without revolution ; steady 
advancement without avulsion. 

It seems fair to say that two conditions must be met if our 
quorum of democratic institutions are to continue improving 
and adapting themselves to the requirements of an increas- 
ingly complex social order. Every governmental unit must 
be so nearly as possible a miniature of the ideal state which 
all hope to realize, capable of standing on its own bottom and 
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managing its affairs as may best serve the public welfare. 
But since such a collection of independent, self-governing 
communities does not form a nation, there must be also some 
potent bonds of sympathy, interest and common purpose 
binding these communities into a great united commonwealth. 

Our national experience during the war afforded illustra- 
tion of how a great common purpose, intense and universal, 
would weld the nation into a true unity. The inspiration to 
forget personal interests for the sake of the common cause, 
to sacrifice individual ambition, to work without stint and 
without question, to give up if necessary even life itself — 
these enabled us to achieve a consciousness of solidarity and 
of power that this nation had not known before. It grandly 
demonstrated what magnificent results a great people can 
achieve if they have a definite common objective which all 
sincerely wish to attain. 

That great release of national energy was inspired by war. 
It showed how far this people will go in service and sacrifice 
for the common good. As a people, we have not changed 
with the return of peace; but undeniably we have lost most 
of the unity, the solidarity, the eagerness for simple service 
that marked our war-time attitude. Plainly, it is because we 
have been somewhat confused by the complexity of our time 
and situation. No one great dominating and appealing cause 
has been visuali2ed before us, to command our loyalty and 
devotion. We have not discovered any single, all-absorbing 
enterprise capable of commanding the services of the whole 
united community. We need to find such a commanding and 
dominating national interest, and I believe it would be found 
if we could contrive means to set before all the people the 
full meaning and implication of that simple statement about 
the aims and purposes of our Government, which is contained 
in the preamble of the Constitution. In that preamble, the 
fathers of the Republic set forth the objective of this great 
democracy. “We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish ju.stice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, jjrovide for the common defense, pro- 
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mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America." 

There is the complete statement of our nation’s aspiration, 
and a noble aspiration it is. There is the chart for our 
course, There is the inspiration to every effort to make one 
and all of us better citiiiens. Following that statement of a 
general purpose, the Constitution sets up a mechanism, and 
the laws enacted by nation and states have added to that 
mechanism from time to time. We should not, in. con- 
templating the details and, perhaps, imperfections of the 
machinery, allow ourselves to forget the great underlying 
plan and purpose, the supreme objective of it all. 

There is need to cultivate in every citizen a sense of 
responsibility, of personal concern for the operation of this 
mechanism in a fashion harmonious with the purposes of its 
founders. The nation at its best will not be better than the 
aggregate of all its citizenship, The national ideal stated in 
the preamble will be attained by us as a nation in no greater 
degree than we shall attain it as an aggregate of individuals. 
To the extent that the individual strives to realize the objec- 
tive in his life and conduct, communities composed of these 
individuals may achieve them, but not farther- The pream- 
ble, then, defines the objectives and aims of training for 
citizenship. 

No doubt the working implications of this thesis will be 
developed in your discussions. But one brief suggestion may 
be offered. Consider one phrase in the preamble : '‘To , . . 
establish justice." In our rnechanism of government, we 
have set up an elaborate organization to insure this, the fed- 
eral and state judicial system. But the courts cannot insure 
equal justice to all the community if some individuals shall 
strive for special privileges for themselves, or seek to estab- 
lish subtle forms of injustice not specifically prohibited by 
the letter of law. The task of the courts will be difficult, 
slow, sometimes impossible unless citizens subject to their 
jurisdiction are sincerely desirous to do justice and to see it 
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done in the aifaii’s of clay by day life. Thus the immediate 
and continuing opportunity for every citizen to contribute 
toward the achievement of this particular objective by the 
nation as a whole, lies in so guiding one's personal affairs 
that they shall fall into compliance with this injunction 
"to . . . establish justice." 

If we sincerely wish to leave a better and greater nation to 
the next generation, to bequeath institutions better adapted 
to achieve the great aim of social organizations, we shall 
accomplish these things by adhering in our daily conduct to 
the rule of seeking and doing justice. To this end the Fed- 
eral Government has important contributions to make. Many 
of its agencies, such as the Bureau of Education, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Labor, War and Navy, indeed every department, are 
actively engaged in efforts for the better traming of citizens. 
The Federal Council of Citizenship Training has been set up 
with the purpose of helping to so coordinate these various 
functions that they may be more effective. It has been study- 
ing the situation, charting the work of federal agencies, lay- 
ing out the possible lines of communication with the states 
and the people, preparing to cooperate with them in every 
enterprise for the betterment of citizenship. 

Along the same lines the state and municipal governments 
have important duties. They directly control the educational 
establishments of the country. Beyond them every citizen 
has a personal responsibility in this business of training better 
citizens. The citizen is an example to all with whom he 
comes in contact, a parent with direct responsibility for his 
children. Without his fullest cooperation the utmost efforts 
of federal, state and local governments can at most be of 
small avail. So we may well unite in inviting all citizens, alt 
of the many organizations which look to encourage better 
citizenship, to unite in this fine cooperation of effort. With 
the preamble of the Constitution as a definition of our objec- 
tive we will find that we have a common aim and purpose, 
quite as attractive as any that has been set up before us 
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under the urgencies of war. Here is a sound platform ( 
which to build democratic institutions. Toward the realiz 
tioii of such aspirations as those we may confidently pla 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. 

The result of individual and collective effort to make tl 
democratic program a moving force in our lives and condc 
will extend beyond our own borders. The nation whi 
knows the truth and which, amid the turmoil of this age, h 
discovered how to "insure domestic tranquillity" can poi 
the way to world peace ; not by force of arms, but by livii 
the precepts of representative democracy's true platform 
all its dealings with mankind. 

Warren G. Harding, 
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O N THE OCCASION of this celebration of the na- 
tion’s birthday, it is appropriate that we should think 
, of education in terms of national ideals and national 

conditions^ .. 

, Our nation is founded upon faith in popular, sovereignty. 
That faith is futile unless it rests upon an equally powerful 
faith in the education of the individual for the cooperative 
enterprise of popular government. The effectiveness of the 
Republic rises or falls with the compptency of the educa- 
tional system. Under our system the statesman must finally 
base his plans upon education, and .the educator must think 
in terms of the national outcome of all his teaching. That 
this view is not always held by men in political power-— 
particularly by those we call professional politicians— is 
apparent in more than one false economy recently rnade by 
men who have no clear conception of the place of education 
in a republic. We shall probably have to bear our share in 
the money scarcity of a high-tax pressure period^ when public 
expendituve must be made with unusual and judicial care, 
but we cannot endure . reckless slashing at the educational 
foundations of the nation— not because we are educators 
with a group interest, but because we believe we are patriots 
who have a particular understanding of the reliance of free 
government upon schooled and self-disciplined citizens. 

No nation can endure without thj^t authority which has the 
power to discipline its members into conformity in matters 
necessary to a fundamental unity. In the tyrannies against 

UAddress. delivered' at the Patriotic Meeting arranged by the Na- 
tlpnaVEdncatipn iAsapciation and., the American; Conncilfon Education 
on July 4, 1923, at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, California. 
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which peoples of Anglo-Saxon culture have continuously 
revolted, that authority was determined by a tew and exter- 
nally and coercively applied to the many. In the democracies 
which have been set up in their places the authority is that of 
a public opinion expressing the inner aspiration of the whole 
group 5 its discipUnc is that of a willing individual conformity 
to the logic of principles personally held, rather than obedi- 
ence to the arbitrary commands of persons in the strategic 
possession of political power. How else than through edu- 
cation can millions of men be given a common understanding, 
aspiration and will that renders the life of the republic a 
true and free and effective cooperation? Our constitutions 
and laws are written on paper, but they are not real and vital 
until they are written into the souls of men and women ; and 
become a habitual as well as a thoughtful expression of every 
citizen. Effective popular government requires effective 
popular education. 

At the moment there is too much forgetfulness of this and 
other fundamental political truths which locate education in 
our life. 

There are some who favor elenientary education, but think, 
or say they think, we spend too much money on higher schools. 
They prattle demagogically about the schools for the few as 
opposed to the schools for the many. Such men are able to 
count, but they are unable to think. The training of a leader 
through the medium of a university course is not for his 
personal ends alone. He is being trained to serve many, far 
more than he can serve with less training. When a great 
doctor, engineer, teacher, scientist or statesman passes, the 
multitudes suffer more tosses than the immediate family of 
the genius concerned. 

Since when have the people, democratically reared, given 
assent to the doctrine that they wish no leaders? They do 
not preach it and they are less likely to practice it. 

We have set aside the false dogma of caste leadership. 
That belonged to class government. In its place we are 
evolving a new faith in the leadership of the fit — an alternate 
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leadership consonant with democratic justice — where each 
man leads when, he is the ablest and follows when he is less 
able than someone else on the field of struggle. 

All cooperation has a focal point — and that focal point in 
human affairs is the competent and humane leader. It is the 
effective American university system which is our national 
instrumentality for finding and training superior talent for 
the service of the many. 

There is no opposition between the common and the higher 
schools, In Europe there was, and the two systems were 
organized apart from each other. In the United States there 
is not, for the pathway is direct from kindergarten to grad- 
uate or professional school for every man who can surmount 
the difficulties of the long trail, with an ever-increasing pack 
of responsibility upon his back. From college, professional 
school and graduate school these men go out into the world's 
service to be the large burden-bearers of our American life. 

Men are able to command whenever they have chance or 
arrogated power ; they are able to lead only when they have 
the intelligence and sympathy which makes power over peo- 
ple safe in their hands. The universities do not train men 
to command, but to lead, The distinction is as fundamental 
as that between slavery and freedom, between despotism and 
democracy- As a tyranny requires commanders, so a republic 
needs leaders. The university is an essential instrument in 
the arrangements of our political and social life. Without it 
we could not be an effective nation. The stresses and strains 
in our political structure are not distributed equally, cer- 
tainly not with methematical evenness. Structures are not 
built that way. Society must have its pillars, its great beams 
as well as its small, and these must be found in the rough, 
and made over for the special function to be performed. 
Chance leadership a democracy will always accept, but it 
cannot wait on chance. It must have its dependable means 
of finding gifted and serviceful men — and the American 
university system is its dependable means. We should be a 
nation of half-captained companies without our universities. 
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The republic needs education more than it needs anything 
else, for it is the right education that changes the wilfulness 
and selfishness of men>turned^free into that real liberty under 
law and principle which is the essence of that cooperative 
political life which we call democracy. 

The republic needs higher education do draw its talents 
forth from the crowd to larger service; to give voice and 
form and plan to the aspirations of the multitudes Who wish 
for better things they have no science, no art, no technique 
to achieve; to break pathways of happiness among which 
their fellows may register choices. 

An effective American University System requires a sound 
buttressing philosophy in the public mtndj one which will 
keep clear the dependence of republics on educated citizens 
and the special need of trained leaders to make the popular 
will effective. Individual men will spend money for food 
because they know that they need it. A democratiG society 
will spend money ^or education, for higher schools, just as 
readily when it really knows how vitally iieGessary they are 
to the life of democracids. In the days that are here and 
coming, we that know most about the throng which passes 
from untamed instinct through disciplined schooling to 
American freedom must Safeguard the popular faith that 
schools — all schools, lower, middle and higher— are the real 
protectors and builders of the nation. 

Then with this trust in us, we shall have as professional 
people a large teGlinical task to perform in meeting our 
obligations to the public. None will have a greater obliga- 
tion that those in charge of universities and colleges, fbr 
there it is that costs run high along with high purposes. 
Every public dollar spent will need to have its defense in a 
public service well rendered. 

The American continuous opportunity system of schools 
has a sanction in public efficiency as well as in equality of 
personal opportunity. It is a special system of getting rtiorC 
brains and more character for the public purpose than can 
be found in any small aristocratic caste. The American 
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higher schools Imve cqll§(Ji and selected from the millions, not 
the thoitsmids. They, htiye had a wider held to hunt in, 

Their leaders/haye ar> imn7ediate.responsihi.I.ity to mahe thet- 
prospect more, eflfectiye/ We have been fairly successful of; 
late io weeding out, but hot nearly so, effective, in attracting 
all; the available talent to, our dopts, 

We shall have to extend qur interest, cooperatively into the 
lower schools that the gifted shall not halt with their traiuing- 
f or lade of appreciation, encouragement, and, ftnancjal aid.. The 
university, mind that doe? not reach the; university doors is a 
reflection, on the, management of the;Sphool;Systeinj,a greater, 
reflection than when the incompetent pr the uninterested pass, 
through, and, gain thq insignia, of a power and usefulness- 
which they do not really possess. The first, professional prob-, 
lem qf a university which aspires to, he effective, in, the: true 
American senae: is tq hnd, and,beGlcpn. aUThe,fft, minds; oijthe; 
whole; population, tR‘ its training. 

The second , p.rohlem! is . to perfect the : training. Minds, ares 
of Sp . many qualities when, they are more than, usually ablC/, 
that; we must: f prego. the, temptation to, follow at single: tradir 
tioU; or proposal for, human, diseiplipe.. Tlven. iti: intellectual- 
centers we have our enthusiastic and strictly logical doctrinT- 
aires. Universities must continue to be as varied in methods: 
qf, learning as in subjects, of. study, , more'! b.ecause: of, the 
variety- of, human beiugs.than; because-qf the. variety of, sub.T. 
jects., A pedagogical; critique) has already entered:. university 
thought,, crude apd. despised as- its first coming has beeUf. 
The challenge of ; psychology^ as. applied to human, training, in, 
elementary and] secondary, schools must he accepted in thes 
higher schools,. Sopn we must, become as, wise.in,pedagogiGah 
method as. we have long beendn scientific.nrethodj The proo:- 
essing of human beings- through, intellectual e??pe.rienGes isj 
far more, important socially* than, the, processing of, materiah 
things. Xefc physical- technology, bolds- a- place of, respectr- 
ability among, us which human, technology has. not, won, It, 
has been denied (respect partly because ft: has mot yet attainedi 
a scientific basis, but.more because' prejudice has de^ied■.the^ 
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value of its function. Marvelous teachers in the university 
are still a chance outcome, not a product of deliberate selec- 
tion, training and encouragement. The day will come when 
the training of every university man will include all the broad 
arts of teaching as well as all the principles and methods of 
scientific discovery and demonstration. The art of teaching 
is the humanization of scientific knowledge and method. 
Thus through good teaching every scientist will become a 
humanist in a fine functional sense. 

It is well enough to say that teachers are born and not 
made. The statement has an ancient sanction, as ancient as 
that possessed by many other half lies. Teachers are born 
with different degrees of aptitude and all are capable of 
technical enrichment, 

A native genius without a scientific technique may not be 
as good as a middling man with a firm command of the prin- 
ciples of procedure. A seventeenth century genius without 
twentieth century science could not harness the waves of 
energy in the air as well as an ordinary undergraduate 
student in engineering who knows a few of the important 
modern techniques of electrical engineering. All this applies 
to teaching, though wise men aplenty will find it difficult to 
believe. 

The third professional problem of an effective American 
university is to establish an institutional atmosphere and 
regimen which will carry both an attracting and a com- 
pelling disciplinei Good teaching will attract men to the 
adventures of science and scientific research. The exi.sting 
freedom of thought and experimentation will reinforce the 
love of scientific inquiry that a humanized instruction would 
initiate. But modern specialisation has gone and is going so 
far beyond the freshman mind that it has lost connection 
. with it, and the freshman mind is always at the same place 
every year. Specialization must be accompanied by breadth 
of view and ordinary human interest, at least in the first 
stages. Then the discipline should gradually cease to be 
frankly attractive and become compelling. 
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This is merely another way of calling for high standards 
of thoroughness in thinking. Bad logic in a class discussion 
should become as intolerable as a discord in a musical studio. 
Right answers by wrong methods are too often accepted, as 
when memory, not reason, happens to tell the truth called 
for. We are tender with our charges in this matter of think- 
ing. If we could induce the students to carry some of their 
gatneness and good sportsmanship from the play field into the 
classroom, we might then he as influential in the technique 
of fight thinking as the coaches are in correct doing. 

While guaranteeing intellectual freedom to think, we 
should insist on the discipline of a rigid connection between 
evidences and conclusions. Men fail to think less often 
because they cannot think than because they haven't the 
character to keep thinking straight. The character behind 
the mind is as important as the man behind the gun. We 
are all acquainted with the wish-thinker, who uses evidences 
to make his desires respectable when he ought to use facts 
to change his desires. The selfish, the vain and the lazy of 
mind contribute to this group. They do not think straight 
because they have no disciplined working or thinking char- 
acter behind their mental processes, The classroom dedi- 
cated to science should carry two standards side by side — 
freedom to think, and no freedom to think slovenly or dis- 
honestly.; This is real intellectual liberty-freedom to think 
under logical law, much like political Hbeity—f reedom to do 
as you please as long as law is obeyed. 

If brainful and characterful students were thus associated 
with good teachers and scientific disciplinarians, research, 
that crowning function of university life, would be more 
plentiful among university teachers, and the function of 
investigation — pure searching for truth — would be more 
widely appreciated and supported than it is by the public. It 
is the largest problem before an aspiring university, but its 
situation waits on the other reforms suggested. Research 
is the essence of a university’s rationality. It calls for more 
truth, as its teaching calls to more men to possess the truth. 
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So on this natal day of a democratic republic we renew 
our faith in the means by which men made free shall be 
bound together in the common national service of realizing 
one of the finest dreams of mankind. And, we likewise renew 
our hope that the citizenship of the nation will not forget 
how teachers high and low serve them, and that the teachers; 
of America will not lose the vision of their e%ctive national, 
purpose. 

Henry Suzzallo, 



Educational Research and the 
American School Program' 

E ducational research has exlnbited in recent years 
In the United States a most phenomenal, dweiq^meut. 
Universities and colleges vie with one another in set- 
ting up departments and schools devoted to the cultiyation 
and dissemination oi the science of education. Citv school 
, systems are coming to regard a department of, reference s^nd 
research as indispensable to their complete -equipment. The 
Federal Bureau of Education and many of the state depart- 
ments of education are preparing and. publishing bodies of 
exact information on educational practices and results which 
exhibit a high degree of perfection of the. technique . .of 
scientific inquiry. The National Education Association has 
contributed to the movement by devoting . a part of its 

\rr: Til . ' II -V w ■■.■[■I'ln 

resources to the erection of a department of educational 
research. 

^ I ■ ;i: ■'■I-' ;; ->11 ■ i '.i; ;■ r; . i\ 

. There are some observers who look upon all of. these 
efforts as distinct and separate from the, practical business pf 
conducting schools. The teacher and the" principal, charged 
with the responsibility of dealing directly with the cotnpjp 
personal problems that arise day by day in. the classroom are 
sometirnes yery impatient of the remotq generalizations, of 
the research student, The member of the hoard, of educa- 
tion "and the taxpayer who feeb the stress of . public gpipion 
are often doubtful.ahout the expenditure^ -p.hhb.c funds. for 
an}qpurpose, other than direct practical handVmg of routine 
' problems. ' The tencl^nc^. to , stigmatise. all„re^ear,cii . ,. n;iere 
theory ii^' sometimes strong, especially-, when theTesultSj.pf 
investigation seem to demand the abandonment of traditional 
modes of procedure. 

' ' ■ V , . * * - ‘ i« ■’ 

.‘Address delivered at the opening general session of the National 
Education Association, San Francisco, July 2, 1923, 
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The most ardent enthusiast for the science of education 
cannot deny that the antithesis between theory and practice 
often becomes acute and that in not a few cases theory has 
ultimately found itself in the wrong. This paper is in no 
sense of the word a plea for the infallibility of educational 
research. Educational research is like every other American 
institution, It is the product of American genius and as 
such exhibits the vigor and energy of an ardent civilization 
pushing forward by every means at hand to the new and 
more hopeful solution (jf social problems. 

One cannot overemphasize the fact that educational 
research, whatever its shortcomings and whatever its failure 
in the past to coordinate its efforts with those of practical 
school officers, is the typical American method of solving the 
problem of school control. In the long run, American com- 
munities are willing to be guided by reason. They will not 
submit to dictation from persons, but they will be guided by. 
facts. The most impressive characteristic of our democracy 
is its substitution of the authority of scientifically verifiable 
findings for the authority of arbitrary powers, 

I am sure that there cart be no offense to our European 
neighbors if I use, as the means of showing the reason for 
the rapid development of the science of education in the 
United States, two incidents which illustrate the contrast 
between ourselves and the older civilizations across the 
water. 

In 1913 I had the opportunity of spending some time in 
the schools of England and Germany. As I went about 
among the schools of England, I became aware of the fact 
that a strong hand reaching down from above was putting 
into the British schools a new system of physical education. 
Not a little friction was resulting, I was much interested in 
the pursuit of my study of educational organization to secure 
ultimately in London an interview with the member of the 
central staff of the English Board of Education who was 
responsible for the vigorous introduction into the schools of 
this new program of physical education. I asked him, with- 
in 



out making reference to my observations, what his plans 
were and how they were succeeding. He told me in per- 
fectly clear terms what his plans were. He had been taken 
from the army and told to make of the nation a people 
physically fit to bear arms, and he was doing it. To my 
obtuse American mind in 1913, the motives for such a pro- 
cedure were not altogether obvious. After discussing some 
of the details of his plans and procedure, I asked the ques- 
tion which my mind naturally raised in terms of my Ameri- 
can habits of thinking, "How do you know that the work 
is going well in the schools?" This question brought the 
immediate response, "My inspectors make reports to me " 
"But," I painted out, "inspectors sometimes misestimate 
situations. Have you no tables of results, no charts or 
diagrams with which to check up the reports ?" This ques- 
tion seemed a little hazy to the head of physical education 
of England, so I put the question bluntly: "How do you 
know that the inspectors are right?" Now the question was 
understood and the answer was clear. He said : “Sometimes 
I go down myself," 

The authority which is reflected in that remark is truly 
exhilarating. How satisfying it would be if we could at 
times descend from the center upon some recalcitrant periph- 
eral school and tell that school what to do next. No one 
can fail to see that the immediate effect would be decidedly 
wholesome. Suppose, for example, one of us could go to 
some city where the board of education is quarreling with the 
superintendent or is issuing wasteful building contracts and 
could say what ought to be done. The immediate result 
would, I am sure, be improvement. The impressive fact is, 
however, that in America there is no such possibility. Ameri- 
can communities have the inalienable right to do very much 
what their wisdom or ignorance dictates. They may have 
physical education or physical stupidity as they prefer. The 
American way is the local way, 

Slowly and inevitably there must emerge out of our crude 
American way a new method of guidance. We have blun- 
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’ dered often and are bltindering today. W e cannot appeal to 
authority. ' The time comes; however> and this ^is 'the reason 
‘ for the American program of educational' research, when 
there vvill be a table of measurements preparedi by somebody 
..showing- what ds The ‘result' here of a good program in physi- 
cal education and the 're.sult therei of The absence of 'sueh . a 
program and' that table '-will 'assume sovereign control 
America has been favorable soil fori the growth of the science 
of’ education, ‘There is no other civiUzed' nation under the 

• ‘Sun sodlhequipped' with central authorities in schoolmatters 
as are' we* -There’is no other nation which has realized as 
■we' have the :needs’ and possibilities of a seience of' education, 
We have borrowed methods from Europe and have studied 
■the- older social sciences' as models for ourscience of - educa- 

-‘tion, hut it has remained for us and for this newest civiliza- 
i'tion to'give lavish supporttolhismewest oBthe sciences. ^ We 
‘havehuilt up the science of education because it is the central 
' authority and - the* source < of controlling powers in- a demo- 
cratic-school system, 

I have another like incident reflecting the contrast between 
'.European thinking and American ‘thihking. * An inspector of 

• German schools who was at the same time head of'd teacher- 

* Training- institution ekliibited some' curiosity hbout our crude 
'methods of supervising The' curriculum* and* the 'methods of 
teaching, ""T aim told;’*-* he* Baid, "that' you' change ‘superin- 

* tertdents ’ every j f e w years ' and sometimes ' very “sUddehly,” 
•'Mindful of some’ of The kaleidoscopic changes ■‘whiCll Thave 
‘ Observed, I admitted * That ' the ’ statement that - we change 

superintendents every few ‘ years was no overstatement of 
American flexibility of organization, ^'Does this 'not ■ seri- 
ou^ly^alfect ' the* stability ob the s'ehobls ?" * asked- the' German 
‘inspector. 1 am- sure that’the ordinary 'Amerienn' mirid will 
■ have to -prepare itself through' a period' of careful meditation 
-lor anything like an adequate appreciation 'Of thd -honor ‘vvhich 
a Teutonic mind feels for any social system that 'lacks' 'sta- 
■bility* The best'I’.CoulcTdo was to try to reflect- in' carefully 
•chosen' phrases some of, our American enthusiasm for 'that 
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unstable equilibrium which .. is favorable ■■ to forward 
movementi 

Converts; though; ,we may be to a rough and ready, disregard 
for traditions, I atn sure that you and. I mustvreGognjze that; 
the .throwing , away- ,, o f s ■ a stability based , on. . past practices 
makes litievitable . the cultivation ..of la .sdence. which ..shall * 
guide.practiee into more; productive channels/^ There are two . 
ways of avoiding social: chaos ; pne isito; adhere tenaciously,, 
to those, traditions which have made; survival, thus rfar. ppssi-, 
ble p the lOtber is . to. find,* new . ways- through-the' exercise of. , 
intelligoiice. , 

The: American school system, is, uniquedn its -decentralized-, 
control and in, its mobility. .The.American scliool-systera is ; 
unique in the energy which it has put intoithe.Qultivation.of . 
the science of , education;: The .two -statements belong ,, to- 
gether. , He wha. tliinlcs. of educational , research., as -a ithmg , 
apa.ct, .aS: divorced from practice, as unfriendly to the daily \ 
routine of .school life, fails to. see.that dn. the. fundamental 
character.; of, our,; school .system- is imbedded' that, seed, of 
scientific control which is growing so rapidly into its marvel- , 
ous fruition. , 

There is no possibility, on an-'occasion/like? this .of adc"! 
quately ; reviewing the progress , of ' American educational , 
research, One.may think, of, some, of -the early ^attempts at ; 
intelligent democratic control . which in the, light of modern,.'' 
raethods.must be denied the title “scientific,”. Horace Mann: . 
and Henry, Barnard made school surveys .at a time'when the- 
term “survey” had not. been applied to social -situations. The^ , 
frank . andj TUthlessly , honest criticisms of these . early , sur-t 
veyors .were resented as -have been, later revelations also, but- , 
these ^pioneers were- true, exponents • of ;the American, idea-. - 
that, school control must come, through/ a full, knowledge, of - 
results.!: 

Later came'that. historic effort to interest teachers and . 
parents in a study of children,- the .child*.study movement. led 
by G. Stanley Hall. Crudity pf method and inadequacy of*. '• 
observation on the part of those who attempted to exploit; 
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this movement led to its early collapse. The enthusiasm that 
the movement generated and its disruption of traditions are, 
however, substantial contributions to the history of Ameri- 
can educational research. 

The brilliant statistical analyses of Thorndike and Ayres, 
the measurement of results initiated by Rice and carried for- 
ward by a host of workers, the arduous applications of tests 
to the organization of the work of public school systems by 
Courtis and others, the study of exceptional children by 
Whipple and Terman, the newer work on the curriculum by 
Bobbitt and Charters, the laboratory analyses of reading by 
my colleagues, and other lines of work ought to be discussed 
at greater length than this occasion permits if they are to be 
adequately evaluated. 

There are two forms which educational research has taken 
on in this country which mast be made subjects of special 
comment even if our cursory review omits the mention of 
many workers of prominence and of many of their notable 
achievements. These two forms are tlie school survey and 
tests of general intelligence. 

The early school surveys grew out of conditions of stress. 
One thinks of the New York survey and of the surveys of 
Portland and Springfield. In these cases school costs had 
been soaring, and the taxpayers or their representatives asked 
for evidence that they were receiving value for the money 
which they were expending. The surveys utilized such 
methods of scientific investigation as were at hand and 
attempted to supply the grounds for impartial and imper- 
sonal judgments on the situations. The results of these early 
surveys were not always happy. Controversies arose as fa 
adequacy and impartiality of the methods of investigation 
employed, and such adverse judgments regarding the school 
systems as the surveyors felt obliged to express were bitterly 
resented as personal attacks on the school officials, 

The early surveys rendered, however, a great service in 
furnishing an opportunity to refine scientific methods. 
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Someone has said that the successive world’s fairs have 
furnished the opportunities for the development of plastic 
art and architecture which routine building of cities could 
never have supplied. So the surveys gave opportunity to try 
out rapidly, on a large scale and under the fire of direct 
practical criticism, scientific methods in education which 
could not have been matured under the conditions of ordinary 
routine in a generation. 

What Hanus and Cuhberley and Ayres accomplished in 
New York and Portland and Springfield was much more 
than to show these respective cities how to evaluate their 
school systems; they contributed to the development of 
methods of scientific investigation which have come to be 
recognized as having universal application. 

The survey movement in its early days was ambitious in 
the most unlimited degree. It attracted the services of the 
ablest students of the science of education and it made sweep- 
ing recommendations. 

The movement reached its climax in the Cleveland survey. 
Since the completion of that survey there has been an obvious 
tendency to carry on these undertakings more as a part of the 
ordinary routine. The conduct of surveys has been referred 
increasingly to such constituted public organizations as the 
Bureau of Education, the General Education Board, state 
departments of education, and the like. Furthermore, there 
has appeared a tendency to break up the general survey into 
surveys of particular aspects: of school situations. The ad- 
vantage of the special survey of a particular aspect of school 
work is that it is much easier to assimilate a few direct rec- 
ommendations relating to a limited phase of the educational 
^program than it is to try to accomplish a wholesale reform 
on the basis of a hundred sweeping criticisms. 

The whole matter can be summarized in the statement that 
the survey movement began about a decade and a half ago; 
and with astonishing rapidity matured to the point where any 
community which wishes to avail itself of the services of 
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experts can arrange to do so and can througli these experts 
have the advantages oi a body oi scientihc methods -which a 
generation ago -were hardly dreamed of . ' ' " 

The tests of general iiitelligence' Have been prominently 
before the reading public diiVihg the last twelve months.' 
Many people do hot realize that tile science of ' psychology' 
ha^beeh hard at work for three-quarters of a century frying] 
to devise ways of securing an exact ahcl useful measure of' 
human traits and human abilities. The organization of the’ 
American Army in 1917 furnished an apportuhify for the 
psychblbgisfs to apply oil a vast scale the methods 'which the 
laboratory has produced. 

Since the war the problem of carrying over the lessons of 
the army tests into peace coitditions lias absorbed much^ at- 
tention and given rise to many disagreements. ‘ Some there 
are who' have recldessly assef'fdd for' tests po'ssibihties which 
every careful student of hiiniah nature knows to be prepos- 
terous. There is ah intoxication of enthusiasm which is 
sometimes as inconvenient for the public as other forms of 
unbalanced irrationality. That tests have beeii advertised 
for 'purposes to which they were and are inadequate is cer- 
tainly tme. The tinie is coming' rapidly, However, when tests 
will be understood, when 'theif limitations and their virtues 


■will be equally known, arid when schbols will find that geh-] 
eral intelligence tests are indeed no panacea for all ills blit 
very Useful additions to the ordinary devices used iii classi- 
fying students and organizing school work. 

Up to this point I have attempted to sketch in the barest 
outline the history of h great movement. In a period so shoiit 
that' the memofy of many of us reaches back to its begih- 
aings, the science of education has developed as the , natural 
expression by a democratic people of their determination to 
be guided by reason and by reason alone. 

No one can fbf get that jitst a few years ago there was 
doubt in oiir midst about the possibility of directing school 
procedure through the ' measurement of results. Fulf well 
do we recall that historic occasion when the National Council 
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spent ^ session listening to the attack of conseryatiy.es against 
the progress of educational scieiiice." 

The, details of our science are by no means worked out, but 
the^ major victory is won. There can be no^ doubt that .nui- 
versities and colleges, will go on developing the resources of . 
departments of education, that state and national govern-, 
ments .will go on .suporting reseracii m this field, ' and 
that city , systems will, increasingly organize , bureaus ..of 
investigation. 

The time has now come yyhen, this tnoyen.ien| mt^st define, 
itself with sufficient clearness to attract to its, support ade- , 
quate resources., industrial concerns no longer begrudge 
to chemistry and physics the funds necessary for the main- 

i ' . . . . i , I , '1 "i , ■ . 1 i ' L 1 ^ V ; 1 - 1 i j ! i ' . . i J ! h 

tenance , of elaborate . investigations, because , industry .has , 
learned that research is the source of all its new masteries of , 
physicjal niatenals. Communities no longer begrude to those, , 
who provide sanitary,. water and., pubH^, utilities .the funds.,, 
necessary to perfect on a vast, scale the. .engineering, equip- , 
ment necessary for these sources of human well-being. . It 
is pur duty and bur opportunity tp , show the .public of the , 
United States and of the world that education can be. 
organized m such a wav that it will make abundant .returns . 
on all of the investments which, are made in carrying it , 
forward^ ' 

There may. at first .sight seeqi to .be inconsistency .between 
thq optimistic’ statements which baye been made .about the,,, 
successes achleyed by the science of educatiq.n and the plea ,,, 
for increase in resources which is versed in the.foregoing ,, 
paragraph. ^ Success, howeyer, has brought Its prpblemSjj .and 
they are gfayei , 

it is lio longer possible, through the ,iso|ate(l, efforts of 
individuals or through the itncoordihated efforts of institu- ^ 
tions and sclioo.l systems, to carry on the extensive, researches, , 
which are reqiilred in order to direct the n.ext steps .to be . 
taken in American ..education. We are living, in, a perjod 
when the eight-year elementary school and the^ ^ four-year, ^ 
high school and the four-year college need to be welded into , 
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a single continuous educational unit. How shall this be 
done? No individual, however generously endowed with 
genius, can supply the formula for this new organization. 
No single school system can try out the necessary experi- 
ments and test the devices which must be perfected before 
reconstruction is completed. What we need at this time is 
cooperation and the best possible methods of scientific 
evaluation of many experiments. The successes of the past 
have brought us to the point where only vast resources will 
make possible the complex investigations that will result in 
clear vision as to the next steps to be taken. 

Again, there is need of a new conception of the duty of the 
community toward its individual members. It was the belief 
of the older aristocratic states that knowledge and its at- 
tendant power were the exclusive property of the upper 
classes. The educational program of the schools was con- 
structed with a view to supplying that which the single class 
most needed. We are coming to recognize that in a demo- 
cratic state it is advantageous to prepare all those who share 
in the duties of citizenship for their manifold and diverse 
duties. Education must undertake the dissemination of types 
of intellectual material which formerly were not included in 
the work of the school. It must cultivate skills which were 
formerly left to chance imitations of ordinary life. 

The reorganization of the content of instruction thus de- 
manded cannot be worked out on any petty scale, It must 
not be worked out in the spirit of partisan preference for 
industrial education on the one side and literary education on 
the other. The science of education, with its impartial view 
of the needs of pupils, must devise methods of critical evalua- 
tion of educational content and educational methods and must 
solve the problem of a new curriculum for American schools. 
Again it is apparent that this is not the task of isolated 
individuals or itncoordinated institutions. 

Other problems could be described which are maturing at 
this time and involve readjustments of a magnitude which 
call for large extensions of the science of education if it is 
to fulfill its mission of supplying America with reasoned 
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control of public education. We are led, therefore, to the 
question ; How are provisions to be made for the proper 
development of a science of education adequate to present- 
day demands ? 

It is my firm belief that the answer to this question is to 
be found, first, in a union of all of the educational forces of 
this country and, secondly, in an enlistment of the power of 
the Federal Government in the pursuit of educational 
research. 

This National Education Association should be convinced 
by its own history that it can be a real power in America only 
as it becomes a source of sound and scientific pronounce- 
ments on educational policy. There are those who have at- 
tempted to dominate this organization by political methods, 
and from time to time they have succeeded for a period. 
There have been days when it looked as though the boss 
system so well known in American life were to be the form 
of control of this association. Each time that bossism 1ms 
appeared, however, it has demonstrated its inadequacy and 
has thus lent powerful aid to the cause of educational science, 
There will ultimately be only one way to secure leadership 
in this association. That will be through appeal to reason. 
The National Education Association can organize educational 
research on dn enormous scale if it will direct its efforts to 
constructive scientific studies rather than petty politics, In 
the past it has been impotent whenever it has failed to 
develop as its chief product clear thinking and scientific 
foundations for its recommendations; it has been strong 
when it has sought facts and dealt critically with its 
findings. 

It is true of American education in general that science is 
its only true control, and it should be clear to all of us that 
the one legitimate end of this organization is the produc- 
tion of broad educational policies through impartial scienti- 
fic inquiry. 

The National Education Association can indeed become a 
greater power in directing the development of American edu- 
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cation if it will hold to a program of scientific leadership, but 
this association must , have the cooperation of the federal 
departmetits. Our government, has , been learning in , recent l 
years the same lesson that we have learned in .education, 
Goyerpmental .power of the frue .American ; type springs., not 
from .arbitrary central exercise .of authppty, .but ,fr 9 m..i.n- , 
forming leadership,. The. pepartment,, of Agriculture is a , 
great leader , of the American people because, it develops / 
knowledge that no other agency is extensive enough i.n.its , 
reach.to secure., The, Department of Comnterce is a guide 
to industry, not. because it can. boss the activities ^ pf,, com-, , 
merc^,. buf,. bece,use it is .supplying, put ^ of its laboratories . 
knowledge which is , absolutely indispensable., to the guidance , 
of modern, unclertakings., . 

There j’s urgent ^need uf. a grpat. national, center , in ,our.,^ 
Federal GovevnpTient.for the^pultiyation of scientific jnf prma--, 
tion , about , schools. . Many of us , do not, realise, ^ it, but , ,our , . 
Sureaii. of Education supplies, by , far the _ most, elaborate and 
reliable reports pn schools that, are . to be found anywhere 
in the,,woi'lcl,, , The reports ,of, our .bureau are the enyy rof , , 
European students o,i; education.. The bureau. thus exhibits;' 

of the kui4ipf federal .supPPtt for .in- 
vestigation which needp. to be cultivated on a much larger ■ 
scale. Wbat we ,piight|to seek, is an immediate extension, of . 
the, range pf federal ^upport .for educational researches , anh, 
reports... For one, i favor a research department of educa-,; 
tion after the pattern of agriculture and commerce. 

It is a matter , on which there, can be no possibility of dis- . 
agreement that, we urgently; need, a central .consolidating; . 
agency in the Federal Government able, as the Bureau, of 
Education never has been, to support and foster nation-wide 
scientific investigations. ' ' 

My plea to this association is that it make itself the center .; 
for the promotion of the one type of control that can hnd a 
permanent home on this continent, namely, control through., 
research. My plea ps for a vinion pf forces in the ..careful 
study of our .school problegis^ f or, ,a fortnulatipn. of princi- . 
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pies of organization and methods of work through coopera- 
tive inquiry, for the presentation of a solid front to Congress 
and to- the people of’ the tihited' States iti ihe'T^qd&t for a 
' federal depdttnient' equipped tb make Scientific studies and to 
supply dhat coordination ^ and reinforcement which 'are fhe 
‘^'greatest ti^eds of our ’pfesent'^day science' of- education. 

‘ CHARtES H. JtJDD, 




Training for National Defense' 

I N HIS great bookj “Modern Democracies,” Lord Bryce 
expresses serious concern for the future. With much 
pessimism as to the progress of democracy elsewhere, he 
holds up Switzerland as a model on a small scale for all other 
democracies. He points out that great federal democracies 
cannot continue unless tlieir ultimate cells are sound local 
democracies like the Swiss communes. He points out that in 
each of these communes there is a local hierarchy of intelli- 
gent leaders of democracy, who leave no room or opportunity 
for four-flushers and selfish demagogues. With great reluc- 
tance he admits that this ultimate cell tissue is less sound in 
America than it was seventy years ago. He questions 
whether it can be developed at all in many of the world's 
new nominal democracies. He submits that it can be de- 
veloped only by some form of universal training in the ideals 
and spirit of domocracy and in unselfish service. He even 
specifies that this training must be of such a nature that all of 
natural leaders of the community will be differentiated and 
developed as such before they enter manhood. Of this he is 
convinced, but he finds himself at a loss to suggest a suitable 
training program. 

Then, quite incidentally, he mentions that the Swiss are 
almost unique among democratic peoples in that they submit 
to universal military training. He finds this quite surprising 
and somewhat inconsistent with his carefully elaborated 
formula of democracy. He finds no difference in kind or 
purpose between universal military training in Switzerland 
and universal military training as it existed in Prussia. His 
anti-military complex, the very texture of his profound Eng- 
lish culture, prevents his seeing that this particular form of 
military training is the very first cause of the democratic 
citizenship which he has been praising. Standing in the very 

’Address delivered at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., May 4-S, 1923. 
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schoolhouse of niodeni democracy, with its pedagogic method 
registered on his retina, his mind fails to see it. 

Distinguished historian of the Holy Roman Empire, he 
points out that the ancient Teutonic liberties survived only 
in these recesses of the Alpine glaciers. Here only, on the 
continent, did they survive the destroying flood of the feudal 
system. He fails to see that they survived here because here, 
and only here, there also survived the ancient Teutonic folk 
host, an army of the people, trained from their youth to 
defend their own liberties under their own leaders. How 
strange that so critical a scholar should be impervious to such 
a conception. How strange that our own Washington, not a 
scholar, but only a plain, practical man, should find it for his 
countrymen and state it in his immortal words t free peo- 
ple ought not only to he armodj but disciplined/^ 

Washington proposed an army of the people in his day. 
But public sentiment did not permit him to carry his ideal 
into effect, After the lapse of more than a century, and 
supported by a new public sentiment generated by the World 
War, we are now creating that same army of the people 
under the sanction of the National Defense Act of .1920, It 
is similar to the Swiss system, except that it provides for 
voluntary training and not for compulsory universal 
training, 

At first glance it might appear that a voluntary Swiss 
system is a contradiction in terms. But we must remember 
that in Switzerland, national defense requires that all of its 
man-power be ready for instant service in the national army. 
If the District of Columbia, with its 450,000 people, were a 
part of Switzerland, it would be required to mobilize 40,000 
men ready for national defense in three days. But due to our 
greater population and our greater geographical security, if 
we have only one-twentieth of this number prepared, we can 
meet the initial requirements of defense. As only a frac- 
tion of our man-power need be ready at once, we may meet 
the initial requirements of defense if only a fraction of our 
young men are trained in time of peace. 
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As training for national defense is so closely allied to other 
forms of manhood training, the Secretary of War last 
autumn arraiiged for a conference between representatives 
of the War Department and repvesentati'^es of onr national 
’ ddiicational system. In 'this conference it was siiggested tliat 
' as our traihing'systeiii under existing law must be voluntary, 
aiid as a reasonable 'incentive iiilist therefore replace cbm- 
pulsibii, the training might be sfiniiilated by giving a hatiohal 
defense badge to all young Americans' \yho would voluntarily 
do' what all Sndss ybiing men must do. When this was first 
■ proposed," it awakened’ little interest among the educators 
present, 'But iVhen they inquired what the subject matter of 
" such training would be, 'their point of view was suddenly 
changed. They found that the course would' iiichtde aihietic 
training to develop norinal physical standards ; that it would 
be preceded by a physical examinatibn through wllich Incip- 
ient defects could he revealed and corrected; that it' would 
include disciplinary drill, or coordinated moyement in a 
concerted team ';dlkt it wodlcl include practice in the sport of 
' marksmanship j that it would include traming in the art of 
marching' ahd of baniping iii the open' air, anch practical in- 
struction in the hygiene of the human body. They also 
' iotind that it would include the clifferentiatibh and develop- 
ment of the natural leaders in each group of young men 
' trained. ' 'And above' all, they found that it would include 
instruction in American ideals and princijiles. When this 
"ivas ilhderstobd, there was a'clia'nge in the jibint of 'View of 
some of ' the educators preSetit. 'They Isaid, in substance, ''"No, 
we are not particiilarly interested in having you come to bur 
town to train' a few of bur boys for' the remote contingency 
of War; but’if you will coine to our town and' help ttS give mis 
''training to all of our boys as a preparation for better citizen- 
ship; then We will' joiii you.'' 

CerniiiW training "for citizenship in' a 'dembcratic hatioii 
"incliidos fraihing' tor' iiaiibnal 'defense, Tlie'ref ore, ' if ' we 
‘ti'ani all of our ybiith for such citizenship/ iVatibhal defense 
will take care of itself, 

John Me. A, Palmer, 
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National Service and Research 

FACILITIES for national service through scien- 
tific research are fairly weU developed. 'this does not 
' mean that they are all that they should he. But a 
reasonable foundation has been laid within the Federal Gbv- 
ernment by the establishinent, of r such ag;encies ,as the Nayal 
Obseryatpry, the 'Weather Bureau, the^ Geploglcal Survey 
the Const and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Stan^rds, 
the Bureaus of Chemistry, of Soils and of Entomology in 
the . Departtnent; of . Agriculture,, and , the. research sections 
of the Departihents 

These strictly' federal establishments , are strengthened by 
the National Academy of Science and the National iiesearcli 
Council, Since these are national headq^uarters for. scientifl.c^, 
research in universities, industries and institutions on private 
foundktiohs, they are able to bring all the talents and faciK- 

,v.r;L';7n:, > 7.?f, j:. i 

ties for scientific research. mtp national seryice whenever 
and . wherever needed. Their notable. achieyejiients in .this,, 
field during tHe war were of inestimable value to the nation. 

Scientific. research has ,npt^ only secured its place in. the 
sun ; it' has^ vvon public couhdence. People , see.. airplanes.; . 
they /‘listen in‘’ on radio and accept the. aiithdrity’ of science , 
because it is the authority di fact- Tjie procedure, ajid ,4^ , 
organization for the mastery of materials are. at hand. The, 
probiem IS tp make sure th^t . they aid welfare . 

of men and not f oi; their d 

Research.in ihe .fields of history,, pplitics, edu- 

cation and the social sciences is, npt so well deyelppecl.; There, 
are matiy reasons for this. These fields of ipyestig^tipn , 
are newer; procedure^ principles,, definitions and iinifs of 
measufemerit .are vaguer and less capable of yielding, up- 
equiyocal results ; social knetipn f'or thp. settlement of such,, 
problems by objective facts instead of hy . subjective. opinion, 
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is far from universal; there is no coordinating agency that 
tends to produce coherence among the many research activi- 
ties in these fields. 

No one can live long in Washington or watch closely 
the economic, political, educational and social activities of 
the nation without realizing the dire need — the vital neces- 
sity of reliable facts and sensiljle interpretations thereof. 
Congress itself fully realizes the need and so makes many 
investigations and establishes occasional fact-finding com- 
missions. But the public seldom sees the real results, since 
both congressmen and the public press are always under 
pressure to be guided in their use of facts by political 
expediency. 

How is this nation ever going to solve intelligently such 
problems as immigration, the coal supply, the merchant ma- 
rine or the world court — to mention oiily four of the imme- 
diate ones — without facts compiled and presented with 
intellectual honesty by unbiased, disinterested, non-partisan 
ol)sei'vers? How can we wisely determine, without ex- 
haustive and reliable research covering all the facts involved, 
whether the present marked tendency to centralize govern- 
tnetital control in Washington is the best way to insure 
permanence to our institutions ? 

Recognition of the need for organized objective study of 
the actual operations of government, industry, and educa- 
tion is not new. Numerous institutions such as the Institute 
for Government Research have been established on private 
foundations and have already published many important 
studies. The recently established Residence Foundation, 
which provides living quarters, where thirty research students 
in economics and political science can dwell together while 
making investigations in these subjects, is a practical step 
forward in meeting national needs in this matter. 

Another highly significant enterprise in these fields is the 
recent organization of the National Transportation Institute. 
National organizations representing eleven fundamental 
phases of economic life — ^agriculture, banking, forestry, la- 
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bor, manufacturing, public utilities, trade, mining, rail trans- 
portation, highway transportation, and water transportation — 
have united in this project to secure and publish reliable 
information concerning the actual operation of transporta- 
tion as it affects all these agencies in meeting national re- 
quirements. The underlying idea is that economic life will, 
be secure and successful in proportion as it bases its opera- ' 
tions on facts and enlightened interpretation thereof. The 
institute is supported by membership fees from its con- 
stituent organizations and individual firms. It has just 
opened an office in Washington and is operating a research 
division to gather facts, a publicity division to disseminate 
the facts and an education division to develop educational 
materials, methods and relations. 

There are resident in Washington a large number of men 
who are engaged in studying problems of the type under 
discussion both within the federal offices and in privately 
controlled agencies. Two years ago a number of these 
men established a University Center for Research. It is 
a voluntary association of scholars organized in a self-gov- 
erning body called the Board of Research Advisers. Each 
of these men has agreed to give witlioiit charge individual 
aid to properly qualified advanced students in history, po- 
litical science, international law, economics, statistics and 
education. Each of the members of the board knows what 
specific problems are pressing for solution in his special 
line of work and how each solution will help in solving 
national issues. Each is familiar both with the rich reser- 
voirs of research material available in Washington and with 
the methods of securing access to this material Any assist- 
ance they can give in promoting sound research in their 
special fields of Study will be gladly given, 

Doubtless everyone agrees with the general proposition 
that reliable information and unbiased study are sorely 
needed as a basis for wiser direction of national life. Assent 
to a general proposition, however, seldom begets action. 
Specific situations make the appeal that rouses men to lend 
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a hand. Therefore nun^her of specific prphlcnis have 
been forniulatpd by various members, o| the Bpajrd qf^ Rep, 
search Advi^prs. They are PV^Pted bqlqv^. 

It niust not be inferred' that shprt list contains h!l; 
the questions that must he answered, ip, the process of:. 
st;rength?;nin^ the factual fouudatiqiv for political ^pd eqe^r. 
npmiq action. The number; qf^ speh questions, is literally, 
infinite. These are merely sampfes^stafting; pqints-riwheqq^ 
one, can begin an inyestigatiqn w^hich will . helj^ solve, a lapger.- 
prohlein. and lead on to q wide range, of ncNy problems,, 

This list is, presented, t9_ adyanced students everywhere, ifi, 
universities, in indusitries, ip. private life, a^. a hint ot tbq, 

vast range of, possible, national service through cqppqratiqnv 
in scientfic study of these problqfns.qf human- relations^ 
the. complexity, of national^ Ufe, increases, and, international 
relations, grow, more perpiejclpg there is , an, ever-irtcreasing,- 
demand . for men who have acquired; a national aqd .interna^, 
tional point, of view. By deyofing a year or so tp; stujJyr 
of the sqrt here described, qne can dp hjs bh: ipi solving i 
the perplexhiqs nou^. bewildering, the American, people, and. 
in so doing acquire, for,, himself j visiqii anddnspirationAhlch 
make, him a, nipro, elective citizen in . whatever cornmutlity,, 
his lot niay tje cast. 

The prpblenis suggested by tbe, J^qard ; of,- Research Ad:i . 
viseys am. as i foliows,; 

Arowf, f/t? Divisiott of. Political Science 

The.Moticoe Doctrine a century after its promulgation. 

The relation hetw,een, the , Bxecutive and : Legislative in the Repub- 
lics, of the, American Continent 

The tariff systems of the Ay^9ri^^a,dlcpubh<fs., 

The fiscal system of the American Republics as .a basis of national, 
credit 

Any phase of national ■ admhdstvation. 

Thq National 1 Go, veriimwn in relation, to specific activities ( . . . 

^1::**Th<T. Rfilpnal GoVeernm^*^*! hi to. education, to com.* 

merce, to scientific repcarcb, to agriculture.,: etc.). 

The regulative functions of the National, Government, ( . . ^ 
3 wh as pure food regulations, genuine label, grain standards, meat 
paclcing,, etc. , , . 
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The govei^hhleht and adthiiiiStratioh of itidlvidual dependencies 
( . 4 , such as Alaska, the Philippines, Porto iRico, Hawaii, e&nal 
Zone, Virgin lalafids); 

The exercise of quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial fiirt'ctidfis 
■by h'diniiiistrative officers and boards 6f the National Gbvertlmbnt, 
The history and develo'pitldht of the ]3epa'rtthent of Jhstice. 

The administrative organization of the individual states. 

The constitutional deVelop'menit of the ihdividiial states. 

ike Dli/iiidh "'of ^^oiibStiits 

The simplification of freight classifications hnd rates, 

The adjustment of freight rates as between various classes of 
co'ffiniQdlties, 

To what extent do the social and economic needs of the country 
require an extension of bur existing systenfS of transportation f 
In what form and where should such extensions be hndertaken? 
Economic considerations related to the consol idation of railroads. 
Gbntributibns to corporate history reflected in thb records of the 
Bureau of Valuation, 

Aids, gifts, grants arid donations as reflected in the records of 
the Bureau of Valuation, 

The pooling of freight equipment. 

The development of the electric railway Indus'try in the United 
States, 

The recapture provision of. the Transportation Act; 1920, 

The tariflf systems of individual foreign countries or groups Of 
countries, 

Finance and currency situation in European countriesi hr groUj)^, 
or individual cotintHes. 

The economic results of Soviet rule ifl Rushla-. 

The economic effects of the dissolution hf the Attstrd-HUiig'arl^n 
Empire. 

The rephratibns prohleni, 

The Near Eastern problem, 

Tile redistribution of agricultural land In Eastern Europe, 
Atlantic and Gulf Ports vs; Pacific Ports In relation td lbrigshore- 
men'a wages and efficiency of labor. (Maferial In Burebti of Eybbr 
Statistics and the Shipping Board,) 

Is the recent boom in cooperation more likely to be pferinaHeht 
than fornter efforts along the same liiie? (Matferial ih Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and Agricultural Deparinient.) 

The wasting of iheh in industry, (Material ih Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) 
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levels by economic organizations vs. Legislative enact- 
ments. (Material in Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 

Can unemployment be controlled? (Material in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) 

Can labor turnover be utilized in vocational guidance work? 
(Material in Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 

Froni the Division of Hisior^ 

The development of the nominating convention. 

The formation of the Jacksonian democratic party. 

The valuation of slave property, 

The taxation of slaves, 

East Florida In the Second Spanish period (1783-1819, MSS-» 
Lib. Cong.). 

New Mexico in the 18th Century (ditto). 

Diplomatic relations with Prussia- 

The development of the public land system. 

Operations of the American Navy in suppression of the African 
slave trade, 

Tlie history of the American Colonization Society (MSS, Lib. 
Cong.). 

The nominations of 1848. 

The domestic slave trade. 

The administration of Louisiana under the French regime. (Gov- 
ernor, ordonnatenr, superior council, justice, notaries, police, mili- 
tary forces, etc.) 

Social life in Louisiana under the French regime, (Origins of 
the population, social classes, church, amusements, culture, etc.) 

Survivals of French institutions in the Mississippi Valley. (To 
what extent did French institutions survive and affect the develop- 
ment of American institutions in the territory comprised in the 
French regime?) 

Relations of French and Indians in the Mississippi Valley. 

Land tenure in the Mississippi Valley under the French regime. 

. . . History of the various committees of Congress, ... 

... Studies of the civil government of occupied territory, such 
as the government of Cuba during the second intervention. , . , 

. . . Series of detailed studies of diplomatic relations with various 
countries. 

. , , Series of studies dealing with the history of the various 
departments of the Federal Government. 

Racial elements in the United States. (Witii following matters 
in mind) ; 

Old world environment, including racial, religious and other 
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prejudices, state of culture, economic conditions, political ideas, 
etc. 

Reasons for immigration to America, Acceleration of immi- 
gration by artificial means, units of immigration, families, etc. 
Distribution in America, 

Reaction to American conditions. 

Retention of old customs, language, culture, etc. 

Relations with country of origin, 

Influence on and modification by other elements. 

Effect of propaganda. 

Second and later generations. Modifications of physical type. 
Return to old world. 

A study of the influence of the League to Enforce Peace as 
affecting public opinion with respect to the Treaty with Germany; 
1915-1920. 

The relations of the Continental Congress to the Revolutionary 
Armies. 

The following important problems at the outbreak of the war: 
The military situation of the U. S. at the outbreak of a war. 
The organization and training of the armies. 

Maintenance of the armies. 

Transition to the peace basis. 

The above problems may be treated from any desired point of 
view— civil or military, economic, etc. "The University Center 
will render a conspicuous service to the country if it can bring 
before students : 

(a) That such problems exist. 

(b) That they are of practical importance to the non-mi]itary 

world. ■ ' 

(c) That they are capable of scientific investigation. 

(d) That the Historical Section of the War College is ready 
and anxious to assist in planning and carrying out such investiga- 
tion." 

The transfer, during the Revolutionary Period, from English 
to French vessels, of the commerce between America and Europe. 

The kinds of money in actual use in the United States, from 
the establishment of the Government to 182$. 

The influence of George Mason in the formation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 

The legislative career of George Washington. 

The growth of the democratic idea in Virginia, 

A study of the origins of the constitutions of the states formed 
from the Northwest Territory, showing the influence of New 
England, New York, and Virginia, 
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The career of Thomas Worthington, one of tlic first senators 
from Ohio. His experiment in freeing anti settiing sieves inVnirited 
by him, ^ 

The inflnciice of the Horne Kiissibiiafy Society in tlic develop- 
ment of the northwest, 

Origin and character of the fighting saifoi's of the lievolufion. 
Origin and character of the navy personnel of the War of 1812, 
Sea power as a decisive factor in United States history, 

Private capital and ehterpfise in the liaval warfare of the Revo- 
lution, 

History of the Haval War Coltegc. 

The submarine boats of the Civil War. 

United States naval strategy in tlic Spanish: America n War, 
Ujiited States naval spies ahd secret agchcics. 

Functions and activities of U. S, naval attaches. 


From Dwision of BdneaHon 


Origin and development of educational activities pf .tlie Federal 
Government (the Bureau of Education, the States Relations. Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Naturaluatjon Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


tion, the Army, the Navy, etc.). 

Educational bills and projects presented to Congress since 1787. 
Origin and ihfluance of the Morrill Act of 1B6Z. , ; ... 

Origin and results of the Smith-Lcvcr Act. Of the Smitli- 
Hughes Act. .. 

Research functions and, activities of the Federal Governmeat. 
Proposals for a national university and their fate. 


Education in Alaska. In Porto Rico. In ITawaii. In the 
Philippines. 

Indiaii education. 

What educational principles and practices arc universally recog- 
nized in all federal and state educational laws? 

Methods of securing uniformity in textbooks, state adoptions, etc. 
State methods of financing public education. 

Statistics of education. . , . 

Continuation school laws and their results, 

Vocational gm'dahee in school systems. 


To what extent are intelligence tests in regular use in schools? 
Objective proficiency tests as controls of school progress. 
Cooperation between schools and industries. 

The* relations between education and government in a democracy. 
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The American Peace Award 

M r. EDWARD W. BOK has recently' established the 
American Peace Award for the purpose o£ award- 
ing a prize of $100^000 to “the author of the best 
practicable plan by which the United States may cooperate 
with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world 

The projected competition is managed by a “policy com- 
mittee/' consisting of John W. Davis, Learned Hand, Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, Esther Everett Lape, Nathan L. Miller, 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mrs, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Henry L. Stimson, Melville E. Stone, Mrs. Frank 
A. Vanderlip and Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr. 

To aid this committee in securing as many contestants 
and as widespread consideration of the winning plan as is 
possible, a number of national organizations have been in- 
vited to assist and appoint one delegate each to a “Cooperat- 
ing Council.” The Executive Committee has accepted this 
invitation for the American Council on Education and ap- 
pointed the Director as its delegate, 

A Jury of Award has been appointed to select the win- 
ning plan. The members of this Jury are Elihvt Root, E. M. 
House, J. G. Harbord, Ellen Pendelton, Roscoe Pound, 
William Allen White and Brand Whitlock. 

Universities and colleges are particularly well qualified to 
submit worthy plans in this competition. For the informa- 
tion of those who may be interested the statement of the 
terms of the Award as published by the Policy Committee 
is here presented ; 

Thfr award Is offered in the conviction that the peace of the world 
is the problem of the people of the United States, and that, a way 
can be found by which America’s voice can be made to coimf among’ 
the nations for peace and for the future welfare and integrity- of 
the United States. 
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The Purpose of the award is to give the American people from 
coast to coast a direct opportunity to evolve a plan that will be 
acceptable to many gcotips of our citizens, who, while now perhaps 
disagreeing as to the best method of international association, 
strongly desire to see the United States do its share in preventing 
war and in establishing a workable basis of cooperation among the 
nations of the earth, 

four SUnsiDlARV AWARDS 

Since the plan finally selected by the Jury may be a composite 
of more tliau one plan, there are also offered, in addition to the 
main award of one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000), second, 
third, fourth and fifth awards of five thousand dollars ($5,000) each 
for any plans or portion of plans used by the Jury of Award in 
a composite plan. 

If the Jury accepts one plan in full, making no additions to it 
from other plans, no subsidiary awards will be made. 

CONDITIONS OF AWARD 

QimH^cafions of Cofitesiants 

The contest is open to every citizen of the United States, by birth 
or naturalization. 

Plans may be submitted either by individuals or by organizations 
of every kind, national, state or local* 

Scope of the Plan 

The winning plan must provide a practicable means whereby 
the United States can take its place and do its share toward preserv- 
ing world peace, while not making compulsory the participation 
of the United States in European wars, if any such are, in the 
future, found unpreventable. 

The plan may be based upon the present covenant of the League 
of Nations or may be entirely apart from that instrument. 

Time and Manner of Paytnent of Award 

The purpose of the Award is two-fold; first, to produce a pkn; 
and secondly, to insure, so far as may be. tiiat it will be put 
into operation. 

The Award is, therefore, to be made in two payments: fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) will be paid lo the autlior of the 
winning plan as soon as the Jury of Award has selected it. The 
second fifty tliousand dollars ($50,000) will be paid to the author 
if and when the plan, in substance and intent, is approved by the 
United States Senate; or if and when the Jury of Award decides 
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that an adequate degree of popular support has been demonstrated 
for the winning plan. 

The question of whether amendments which may be made in the 
Senate materially affect the intent of the plan submitted, and the 
acceptance or rejection of these amendments are left entirely to the 
judgment of the Jury of Award. 

The second half of the award or fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
shall not be deemed to have been won unless the conditions above 
mentioned as to the approval of the plan shall be fulfilled on or 
before March 4, 1925. 

The subsidiary awards are to be paid upon the same basis as the 
principal award ; that is, twenty-five hundred dollars ($2,500) will 
be paid to the author at the time the first fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) is paid,, and the remaining twenty-five hundred dollars 
($2,500) if and when the composite plan, in substance and iutent, 
shall have been accepted by the Senate of the United States; or 
if and when the Jury of Award decides that an adequate degree 
of popular support has been demonstrated for the winning plan. 

Form of Flan 

Plans submitted should not be in the form of bills, resolutions, or 
treaties suitable for presentation to the Senate. 

The paper submitted may include not only the exposition of the 
plan, but also argument for it. 

A summary of not exceeding five hundred words must accompany 
every plan. 

Length 

The total number of words submitted, exclusive of the summary, 
must not exceed five thousand (5,000). 

for CotUoslottls 

Only one plan may be submitted by any one contestant. 

Manuscripts mttsf be typewritten, and on only one side of the page, 

Manuscripts must not be rolled. 

/ They must not be accompanied by letters. ‘ 

They must not bear the uotne of the author or contain anything 
by which the author might be idetitified, Each manuscript must 
have attached to it a plain sealed envelope containing the author's 
name and address. As they are received, the manuscript and en- 
velope will be marked, for identification, with the same number. 
The envelopes will not be opened until the Jury of Award has 
made its selections. Hence the receipt of manuscripts cannot be 
acknowledged. 
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No manuscripts will be returned. No postage for the return 
of manuscripts sfiou/d therefore he included by the sender, 

Tiftte Limitation 

All manuscripts must be received at the office of the American 
Peace Award by twelve o’clock midnight on November IS, 1923, 
Manuscripts received after that time cannot be considered. 

It is expected that the Jury will be able to announce the selection 
of a plan for the first part of the Award in time for the plan to 
be presented to the Senate early in 1924. 

Jiighl of Publication 

The submission of any manuscript, whether or not it receives 
an Award, shall give to the Committee full rights to publish the 
same in such manner and at such time as it may choose, 

COOPEHATINO COONCIL 

Working in direct cooperation with the Policy Committee of the 
American Peace Award are the most prominent and eiJective 
organizations, civic, religious, and economic, throughout the United 
States. 

A cooperating council has been formed for the American Peace 
Award, consisting of one delegate from each of these organizations. 


Address: The American Peace Award, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City, 
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